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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. ] 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association. 
ee 
To the Members of the Ohio Gas Light Association :—Gentlemen: 


| As heretofore announced the Fourth Annual Meeting of this Association 
| will be held at Sandusky, Ohio, convening at 10 4.M., March 21, 1888, 


| and continuing two days. 


Correspondence.— Wishing to make this Journat a gazette of intelligent dis- | 
cussion to those of our readers who may wish to gain or give information on | 
the subjects to which its columns are devoted, correspondence is solicited for | 
publication from all who make the study of those oo a pleasure or a 
profession. 


The American News Company, Nos. 39 and 41 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents for this Journat. Newsdealers will send orders to them. 


Collections are invariably made directly from this office, for subscriptions, ad- | 
vertisements, etc. We have agents to solicit the same, but they are not 
authorized to receipt for money. 


Books.—We will forward by express, at publisher’s lowest rates, any book—scien- | 





tific or otherwise—to any address in the United States or Canada. No books 
will be sent C. O. D. 
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Our headquarters will be the Sloane House, where the very reasonable 
| rate of $2 per day has been secured for members and their families and 
| visitors in attendance at the meeting. The several sessions will also be 
| held in a suitable room in the hotel. 
| Arrangements have been made whereby the members can, if they so 
| desire, devote a portion of the afternoon of the second day of the meeting 
| to an excursion to Findlay, where the famous Karg well will be lighted 
for their edification. The excursion train will return to Sandusky the 
same evening, and the rate for the round trip will be $1.80 per capita. 

The following papers are promised for the meeting : 

“The Use of Lima Crude Oil for Carburetting Water Gas,” by Geo. 
H. Christian, Norwalk, O. ‘‘ Policy of Gas Companies as to Incandes- 
cent Electric Lighting,” by F. W. Day, Columbus, Ohio. ‘‘ Methods of 


| 


| 


-| Inducing Non-Consumers to Use Gas,” by J. W. Alexander, Painesville, 


O. ‘‘A few Words on Incandescent Gas Lighting,” by Geo. W. Graeff, Jr., 
Phila., Pa. ‘‘ Natural Gas and its Effect on the Consumption of Coal 
Gas,” by E. B. Philipp, Findlay, O. ‘‘The First Cost of Gas Stoves and 
Engines,” by E. C. Gwyn, Springfield, O. ‘‘ Fuel Gas,” by J. M. Critch- 
low, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘The Legality of Making more than One-Year 
Contracts with Cities,” by Herman Wilkiemeyer, Lancaster, O. ‘‘Per- 
sonal Experiences with Naphthaline,” by Edward Lindsley, Cleveland, 
O. ‘‘The Management of Small Gas Works,” by P. J. Wood, Wil- 
mington, O. ‘‘The Effect of Specific Gravity, Atmospheric Pressure 
and Temperature upon the Consumption and Candle Power of Illumin- 
ating Gas,” by J. Gwynn, Fostoria, O. ‘‘ Purification in Closed Ves- 
sels” by Geo, Shepard Page, New York City. ‘‘An Experience with 
Choked Stand-pipes,” by Moses Coombs, Jr., Youngstown, O. ‘‘Our 
Future Prospects,” -by Thos. Wood, Sandusky, O. 

It is hoped that the above list, together with other attractions of the 
meeting, will be a sufficient inducement for every member to be present 
and help make the discussions interesting and profitable. And it is es- 
pecially urged upon all gas men of the State, who are not already mem- 
bers of the Association, to make their arrangements to attend this meet- 
ing, and be convinced of the advantages and desirability of membership 
therein. Respectfully, IRVIN BUTTERWORTH, SECY. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE. } 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
gE 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, WESTERN Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Quincy, ILL., Feb. 24, 1888. 5 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association will be 
held at Chicago, Ill., on the 9th, 10th and 11th days of May. 

Messrs. Henry Pratt, E. H. B. Twining, and Geo. C. Hicks, our able, 
energetic and hospitable Committee of Arrangements, have chosen the 
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Grand Pacific Hotel for our hostelry, and have secured a hall in its im- | 
mediate vicinity, which, from a personal inspection thereof, your Secre- 
tary unhesitatingly pronounces admirably adapted for our Association’s | 
requirements. If our Eleventh Annual is not an unqualified success the | 
fault will not be due to any lack of judgment or foresight on the part of 
our Committee of Arrangements. 


would call respectful attention to the unanimous passage on that occa- 
sion of the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That there shall be a special committee appointed, to con- 


sist of the President, the two Vice-Presidents and the Secretary, who | 


shall have authority to select and assign subjects to members and call for 
the writing of papers thereon.” 


In order to carry out both the spirit and the letter of the above resolu- 
tion, the members of the special committee therein mentioned held a 
meeting recently, and have chosen subjects for papers which, in the 
Committee’s'judgment, will be of marked interest to the greatest number. 
Your Secretary has already notified those to whom papers have been al- 
lotted, and it is to be hoped and believed, since the foregoing resolution 
was passed without a dissenting voice, that a refusal to comply with 
your Committee’s request is too improbable, not to say absurd for con- 
sideration. 

As we have a membership of something over 200, and the number of 
papers that have been assigned will not exceed ten or twelve, it naturally 
follows that there will be about 190 of us who will not be asked to con- 
tribute to the literary part of the programme of our Chicago meeting. 
Should there be any of this large majority of non-contributors who feel 
that they cannot wait until 89 before they are called upon for a paper, 
an opportunity will be given them to step to the front with their con- 
tributions on this occasion, as essays from volunteers will be fully as 
welcome as those papers which have been formally assigned. 

An announcement of hotel rates, titles of papers, with the names of 
their authors, and other matters of interest to our members will be made 
later on in these columns. A. W. LITTLETON, Secy. 








THE BOSTON MEETING. 
See 

The members of the Mother Association will have nothing to regret 
when they have, and at their leisure, examined the record of the pro- 
ceedings of their XVIII. Annual Convention. Far from regretting that 
which took place on the occasion of the ’88 reunion, we imagine they 
will have much cause for congratulation, and experience not a little 
pride in the certainty that the course of their Society is still 
and upward, and true to the line.” Flattering and consoling as this 
knowledge must be, it nevertheless remains incontrovertible that the 
weather clerk appears to be anxious to serve out odd atmospheric condi- 
tions to those who attend the New England meetings, varying the same 
seemingly with each successive season. For instance, ’86 was memor- 
able for the sudden affection conceived by the bridges for the beds of the 
streams over which they ordinarily served as avenues; ’87 was remark- 
able for its mildness and good behavior ; but to ’88 was reserved the dis- 
tinction of figuring as the blizzard year. Mind you, with the thermo- 
meter pointing to zero, and minus six, the breezes that blow in the 
vicinity of Boston are next of kin to those which a heartless Weather 
Bureau, during these and similar times, keeps reminding us are on the 
way either from Fort Garry or Yankton or some other place where 
Boreas and the Ice King appear to hold high carnival. However, the 
Parker House, with its staunch walls and watchful engineers, seems 
fully equal to the task on all ovcasions of keeping winter on the out- 
side; at any rate, it managed to do so quite thoroughly a fortnight or so 


The first day’s session was ushered in promptly by President Harbison, 
who had the satisfaction of noting the presence of 62 members, besides a 
goodly sprinkling of invited guests. Perhaps the most notable of these 
were Mr. F. E. Barker, of the Massachusetts State Gas Commission; 
Mr. J. L. Howard, who, apart from his creditable record as presiding 
officer of the Hartford (Conn.) Gas Light Company, has also served his 
State in high executive position ; and Mr. H. C. Leonard, Secretary of 
the Portland (Oregon) Gas Light Company. Yet another was a lamb 
who consented to converse with the lion—Mr. Ridlon, of the Boston 
Electric Club. In fact, the attendance was about all that could be 


wished for, although it is undeniable that all would have hailed with | 


genuine deliylit the faces of Rollins, of Worcester, and Sherman, of 
New Haven. ‘The carefulness of Secretary Nettleton renders any men- 
tron here of reutme matters connected with the conduct of the Society 


| photometrical research committee is to continue its labors. 


‘“‘onward | - 


| one of the dynamos on account of the great number of guests. 





‘during the year unnecessary. all these details will be found elsewhere 
in our columns. The newly adopted preamble and articles of agree- 
| ment of the Society are, in our opinion, excellent; the provision regard- 
ing the selection of associate members being very well framed. True to 


|its traditions, the Association desires to remain in fact as well as in name 
|@ representative New England body. 

To refresh the memory of those present at the last meeting of our As- | 
sociation, and for the information of those who were not, your Secretary | 


The Presidential address was 
rather brief, but it was to the point all over ; and, if we may be permitted 
to read between the lines, it proves that Hartford is not yet ready to ad- 


|mit the passing profit inherent in an honestly-conducted electric light 
| installation. 


Passing on to the papers, we have only to refer our readers 
to our issue of Feb. 16 for an expression of opinion concerning them. It 
may, however, be remembered that we then attempted to prophesy on 
which side of the high-power burner argument the sage of Cambridge 
would align himseif; therefore we ought to be excused for here saying, 
‘‘Didn’t we tell you so?” It is also matter for congratulation that the 
Amongst 
those who were not previously announced in the JOURNAL by the Secre- 


| tary as contributors of papers appear the names of Mr. W. A. Wood, of 


Boston, and Mr. C. A. Gerdenier, of Bridgeport. The latter gentleman's 
description of the ‘‘ Walker Tar Extractor,” and its efficacy, is the trib- 
ute of a practical engineer; further, Mr. G. saved the paper list from 
being monopolized by residents of the Bay State. By common consent 
it was determined that Mr. Wood’s ‘‘ Note Book” must be a veritable 
mine of valuable information, and were thankful to him for having so 
cleverly displayed the contents of a few of its pages. Possibly, his frank- 
ness may so act upon some of his fellows that they will hereafter ex- 
amine and report upon the contents of their ‘‘ individual memoranda.” 

There was one thing in connection with the Boston meeting which 
appeared to us decidedly novel, and that was the banquet. Not being in 
the confidence of the Parker House steward all speculation as to his base 
of supplies is fruitless; but one thing is quite certain. If he will agree 
to install himself permanently in New York, and serve here at all times 
a dinner of such excellence and profusion, at the price at which tickets 
for it were handed out by Secretary Nettleton, he will either become 
speedily rich or rapidly poor. The banquet was a complete success, 
everyone contributing something toward the pleasure of the occasion. 

Since all the returns are now in, the universal verdict must of neces- 
sity be that the ’88 annual was a thorough and complete success, the re- 
sult of united and careful effort. Now for ’89, under the administration 
of Nashua’s Hon. gas man. 





During the prevalence of an epidemic of whooping-cough in this city 
it is no unusual thing to see a score or more juveniles, romping in the 
purifying rooms of the various stations of the Consolidated Company, 
waiting to inhale the vapors which follow a “ec change i in the boxes.” 


Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible | for the opinions expressed t by correspondents. -) 





Injudicious Lighting Methods Adopted at the Ponce de Leon Hotel. 
Sr. AuacustinE, Fua., Feb. 16, 1888, 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JOURNAL: 

I inclose a clipping, from the Palatka (Fla.) Daily News, in relation to the 
electric lights in the finest hotel in the world—the ‘‘ Ponce de Leon,” at St. 
Augustine, Fla. [The clippping is appended.—Ep. | 

““The Ponce de Leon in Darkness.—While the guests of the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel were at dinner last eveniug all the lights suddenly went out, and 
by contrast Egyptian darkness prevailed. This was causéd by overloading 
At the hotel 
there was a continual call for more lights. ‘The dynamos were called upon 
to do extra duty, causing an extra flow of electricity to the main feeders, 
The circuit on the main feeders is broken by fusible cut-outs. The wires 
will stand a certain pressure, and these cut-outs are made to staud a trifle 
less, and consequently will fuse before the feeders. By this ingenious ar- 
rangement the trouble can be quickly adjusted and at comparatively no 
cost, at the same time saving many dollars’ worth of copper wire and many 
hours delay in lighting. The occurrence caused considerable confusion 
in the hotel for a short time.” 

The owner of this hotel, Mr. Flagler, is Secretary, and a large proprietor 
in the Standard Oil Company—a Company that derives a large share of its 
profits from the sale of naphtha and oil to gas companies. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Flagler gives the lighting of his hotel to the electricians, Many of 
its rooms and halls have to be lighted during the’ day, which requires the 
dynamos to be run in the daytime. If the hotel had been piped for gas as 
well as wired for electricity, there never could have been a time when they 
would be in darkness, an occurrence now likely to happen at any moment— 
| when ‘*something breaks down.” Last summer the Battery Park Hotel, at 
' Asheville, N. C., was in darkness for several nights on account of the failure 
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of the supply of water which fed the boilers of the electric light plant. It is | 
strange the craze for electric lighting is so strong that those who build large | 
hotels neglect to provide for gas as well as electricity, Yours, ‘‘W.” 


How to Properly Estimate Leakage. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 1888. 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JOURNAL: 

I was pleased to see that your Rahway correspondent had taken up the | 
subject of ‘‘leakage per mile of main.” He is to be congratulated on having 
so small a loss as compared with the average for Massachusetts given by me. 
This is undoubtedly due very largely to his good care aud vigilance, but 
partly, perhaps, to the fact that frost does not go so deep in Rahway as it 
does in and near Boston. So much in defense of the Bay State. I inclose 
a leaf from the Gas Commissioner’s report for 1886, from which you will see 
that for 48 companies in Massachusetts the leakage runs all the way (as re- 
ported) from 49,785 cubic feet per mile per year, or 136 cubic feet per day, 
up to 560,226 cubic feet per year, or 1,800 cubic feet per day. 

In wy opinion, this is the only fair way to compare the leakages from 
which different compaties suffer. Yours truly, * 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


ie 
COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. Humpurys. 


SALISBURY, Feb. 10, 1888. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company.—Bribery and Uorruption.—Mr. 

Lewis T. Wright on Coal Distillation.—Coal Gas for Brazing o1 

Welding.—Sewer Ventilation. 

The remarkable improvement in the affairs of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, of London, to which I referred in my letter of August last, has 
been fully continned during the second half of the year 1887, so far as one 
may judge from the half-year’s accounts which have just been published. 
Speaking roughly, they have reduced their expenditure £75,000, whilst at 
the same time their receipts for gas have increased to the extent of £30,000, 
and the residuals have been augmented to the extent of £52,000. So, alto- 
gether, the Company are about $750,000 better off than in the corresponding 
period of 1886. Now they are able to declare a 12} per cent. dividend and 
carry forward a balance, whereas this time twelvemonth they had to draw 
upon the balance of undivided profit to make up a dividend of 12 per cent. 
We often hear about ‘‘ burning the candle at both ends ;” but it has been re- 
served for the Gas Light and Coke Company to show how to lengthen the 
candle at both ends, by cutting down expenses and at the same time increas- 
ing sales, 

The directors have taken a step in the right direction, which is of suffi- 
cient importance to receive a paragraph all to itself. In order to stimulate 
the use of gas amongst the laboring classes, they have arranged to contract 
with any owners of workmen’s tenements to put in the necessary services 
and internal distributing pipes for a small weekly rental. They will, of 
course, also arrange for weekly payments for the gas consumed, as otherwise 
the additional quantity so disposed of may not be attended with the neces- 
sary increase in receipts for gas. It is rather remarkable that, although a 
clause has been inserted in all the Gas Acts granted by Parliament during 
the last 40 years, giving full powers for the letting of all kinds of gas fittings 
on hire, scarcely anything has hitherto been done in this direction. Leav- 
ing ont the practice of hiring out gas stoves and engines, and one or two ex- 
ceptional cases, the hiring clause has been practically a dead letter. Prob- 
ably it has been left out of sight because in most districts the demand for 
gas has increased quite as rapidly as it was convenient to provide for it. 
But now, with the electric light bogie continually before their eyes and cries 
of cheap oil in their ears, gas companies will do well to follow the example 
set by the Gas Light and Coke Company, and rouse up to a more enterpris- 
ing frame of mind. The result of this new departure will be watched with 
much interest. 

The question of commissions has lately been exciting some attention, the 
ball having been opened by a daily newspaper of the class favoring ‘‘sensa- 
tional news,” which sets forth, in the course of an article devoted to the sub- 
ject, that nothing, from a gasholder down to the meters and wrought iron 
pipe, found its way into a gas company’s yard, unless some commission was 
paid upon it to the manager. Now, the word ‘‘commission” creates some 
confusion with a perfectly legitimate and honorable way of doing business, 
and therefore I prefer to substitute the word ‘‘ bribe” as better expressing 
the sense in which it is used in this case. That some amongst the class of 
gas managers make a rule of exacting ‘‘ bribes” is not improbable, for there 
are black sheep in every flock. Dishonest persons are proverbially quick 
and cunning, and may sometimes find the position of gas manager the most 
favorable field for carrying on their nefarious practices that offers itself. But | 
that the acceptance of any ‘‘ bribe” beyond a box of cigars or a turkey at | 
Christmas, which is regarded as a friendly present, is by any means a gen- | 








ammonia, 





eral rule amongst gas managers, I do not believe. That such statements 
should be proved before being circulated is nothing but common justice, and 
the proof should rest upon something stronger than the allegations of the 
supposed giver of the bribe. When secret service money in any form is 
voted it is always difficult to prevent jobbing. And if a person choose to 
send out travelers with limited or unlimited powers of bribery, what is to 
prevent the traveler from doing businees in an honorable manner, but re- 
taining inhisown pocket the money which is supposed to have been expend- 
ed in bribes? Things of this sort cannot be dealt with by general assertions. 

Perhaps the present agitation will eventually result in a stoppage of what, 
at best, can only be termed doubtful practice. If so, we will have gained 
something, not the least of which, perhaps, may accrue from the foreshort- 
ening of the artful attempts of the briber in other fields than that allotted to 
the gas manufacturer. 

Mr. Lewis T. Wright, of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, 
recently read a paper on ‘‘ Studies in Coal Distillation,” before the London 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry. As was to be expected, the . 
speaker treated his subject in a thoroughly lucid manner, and the points 
made are well worthy of a close study. He discussed the matter under three 
divisions in respect of the effect of the varying heats of distillation—i, ¢., as 
io the quality of the resultant tar, on certain sulphur compounds, and on the 
He follows out the effect of the various temperatures upon the 


| constitution of the tar at considerable length, and his researches show that 


at high temperatures large portions of the crude naphtha, the light oils, and 
even of the creosote oil are decomposed. From this it may be judged that 
if proper precautions are observed the advantage of working at high heats is 
an enrichment of the gas by the addition of certain quantities of naphtha 
and light oi] that otherwise would have gone down with the tar. These sub- 
stances must be as valuable if retained in the first place as if added after- 
waids in the liquid form. He finds that the sulphur compounds are in- 
creased, but that the yield of ammonia is but slightly diminished, even when 
abnormally high heats are used. As the paper consists largely of tabular 
matter it is difficult to convey an adequate idea of its contents in brief form, 
and it is well worthy the attentive study of all interested in the destructive 
distillation of coal. 

Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Warrington, has pointed out that the introduc- 
tion of Brin’s cheap oxygen has opened up a new field for the use of coal 
gas. With a small bottle of the compressed oxygen, which is falling in price, 
and a half-inch gas supply he was able to braze a joint on a 2-inch wrought 
iron pipe in about a minute. He also found no difficulty in welding small 
pieces of Wrought iron, and has since designed and manufactured a special 
form of blowpipe suitable for use with coal gas and oxygen, and capable of 
fusing wrought iron with great facility. He believes that by the use of this 
apparatus wrought iron plates, such as boiler plates, could be welded to- 
gether in position with far less trouble than would be necessary to braze an 
ordinary joint. Large boilers or brewing coppers could by this means be re- 
paired in position without the trouble of removing. Another point that sug- 
gests itself is for use in joining wrought iron tubes. Under some circum- 
stances it might be preferable to weld them together instead of screwing 
them up in the ordinary way. A faulty piece of service pipe might be cut 
and replaced without disturbing the other parts, with a great saving of labor, 
especially when the cutting of fresh screw threads is considered. The oxy- 
gen and coal gas apparatus might also replace the hydrogen apparatus used 
for joiniug sheet lead in the manufacture of sulphate apparatus with much 
advantage, and many useful applications will be found for it. 

Several propositions have been made from time to time for the utilization 
of coal gas in connection with the ventilation of sewers. The foul gases 
must be discharged into the atmosphere in some form or another, and the 
idea is that before being allowed to escape they should be passed through a 
sort of closed gas stove, in which they would be raised to a temperature of 
400° or so—sufficient to destroy all organic matter, disease germs, ete. 
Used in connection with an upright shaft, such an arrangement would also 
serve the purpose of creating a draught. A recent device of this kind is 
Keeling’s apparatus, as improved by Mr. H. Holman, which is capable of 
being adapted to the pediment of an ordinary lamp pillar. It consists in 
effect of a Bunsen gas burner, with an arrangement of metal which may be 
termed a heating box or chamber. The sewer gases are admitted by a 6-inch 
pipe coming up from the sewer at the base. In ascending they come in con- 
tact with the flame of the gas burner, and pass into the heating chamber, 
where they are mixed with the products of combustion, and also raised to 
the required temperature. From this they escape into the holder case of 
the lamp post, and find their way into tne atmosphere by means of apertures 
left for that purpose. It is said that in passing through the flame of the 


| heating chamber all organic matter is entirely converted into carbonic acid 
and water, and any sulphuretted hydrogen, marsh gas, etc., that may be 
present is entirely burnt up and destroyed, so that the gases which escape 
into the atmosphere are in no way more obnoxious than those from an or- 
dinary inhabited room, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
el ——— 

The New York Sun asserts that the striking coal miuers have by their 
action put money in the treasuries of the metropolitan gas com):anies, 
because many boarding-house keepers have substituted gas stoves for 
the coal stoves formerly used in heating hall bedrooms, bathrooms, and 
the like, owing to the absence of connection between such apartments 
and the ordinary basement furnaces. Our contemporary then, somewhat 
sarcastically, but none the less truthfully, adds: ‘‘Space is so valuable 
on fashionable boarding-house streets that the average room is small 
enough to be made comfortable with a gas stove.” 





Onz of the latest enterprises with which the name of Mr. W. J. Wine- 
gar, who has already by his business tact contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of Florida’s natural resources, is identified is that of the 
Tallahassee Gas and Electric Light Company. The Company is pre- 
sided over by the Hon. E. S. Crill, and Mr. Wm. McIntosh is its 
Secretary. The capital is placed at $50,000. Like the prudent men 
they are, the gas plant will be put in at once, the electric installation to 
be attended to later on. In our correspondence columns will be found 
a letter from a resident, who instances the trouble occasioned to Mr. 
Flagler, at the latter's magnificent Ponce de Leon hotel in St. Au- 
gustine, because of the unreliability of the system of electric lighting 
employed to light the Ponce de Leon apartments. Another source of 
disquietude to the guests of this hotel is the dampness of its rooms. The 
artificial coquina, out of which the structure is composed, did not be- 
come thoroughly (that is, naturally) dried out before the guests were re- 
reived, and much inconvenience was in consequence occasioned. 





THE Brooklyn (N. Y.) Board of Aldermen have awarded the public 
lighting contracts for current year, in accordance with the figures sub- 
mitted by the various gas and electric companies, the figures handed in 
having been published in our mid-January issue. Fire Chief Nevins 
and his merry men accordingly continue to browse in the rich, red 
clover fields for another twelvemonth. 





Tuer Santa Cruz (Cal.) water works system has been purchased by a 
corporation, baptized the Santa Cruz Water Works Company. 





Tue Orlando (Fla.) Gas Company has got far enough along to make 
public its charge for gas, which is $2.50. Large consumers are to obtain 
a rebate of 10 per cent. 





THE Hillsboro (Ills.) Gas and Electric Light Company has been incor- 
porated by Messrs. W. C. Miller, John J. McLean, and W. A. Howett. 
This place is the capital of Montgomery county, Ills., and is on the 
Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, at a point 11 miles east of Litch- 
field, Ills., St. Louis, Mo., being 67 miles from it on the southwest. 





HUNTSVILLE (ALA.) HAPPENINGS.—Messrs. Coxe and Murdock have 
much to congratulate themselves over in the management of the affairs 
of the Huntsville Gas Light Company, which is not called upon to sup- 
ply the needs of an overpopulous (about 6,000 souls) place. One thing 
that enables the Company to sell gas at such decidedly fair figures (to 
ordinary consumers, $2 per M., and from that down to $1.60) is the rapid 
development which is taking place in the coal mining industry of the 
State. For instance, Huntsville is perhaps 110 miles by rail from the 
famous Pratt mines in Jefferson county, the coal product from some of 
these seams being an exceptionally valuable gas maker. Analyses of 
the Pratt seams, in Pratt mines proper, show the following: Fixed car- 
bon, 65.54; sulphur, 0.47; ash, 2.08; andsoon. It is also an excellent 
coker. Possibly good gas coal does not cost the Huntsville folks over 
$1.70 per ton. Apart from this favoring circumstance, the other condi- 
tions affecting Huntsville’s gas supply are far from reassuring, the one 
great obstacle to rapid advancement being the blight occasioned by the 
ultra-freedom enjoyed by the negroes, who will not resort to manual 
labor unless hunger drives them to it. Despite this uncertainty in the 
matter of obtaining laborers, President Coxe has managed to keep the 
holder up, and, better still, will soon be interviewing contractors on the 
subject of making extensive alterations to his plant this season. Regen- 
erator firing is to be adopted, and the entire establishment, in fact, is to 
be completely overhauled. In his letter to us on the subject President 
Coxe asks the question, ‘‘Is this not enterprise and cheap light?” To it 
we must reply, ‘‘ Both, beyond a doubt.” Many good and careful East- 


ern investors are agreed in the opinion that the progress of Alabama in 
commerciai prosperity is not to stop with the developments so far re- 
corded az having taken place at Birmingham and Anniston. 





Messrs. A. C. Dunham, W. H. Bulkeley, H. M. French, T. O. End- 
ers, W. O. Burr, W. H. Goodrich, Leverett Brainerd, H. Roberts, and 
Atwood Collins have been re-elected to the Directorate of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Electric Light Company. The lamb and the lion—albeit this 
time the lamb is on the outside—are occupying mutual territory now in 
Hartford, the power establishment of the Electric Light Company, and 
the housing of it as well, being furnished—for a consideration—by the 
Hartford Gas Light Company. 





BROTHER HOOKEY STILL TO THE ForE.—The annual meeting of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Gas Light Company was presided over by the Hon. Geo. 
T. Barnes, and the stockholders softly smiled when the annual state- 
ments were read. Certain it is they had no cause for aught save con- 
gratulation during the recital of the Company’s progress in 1887. Feel- 
ing thus, they wisely decided to recommit the management of their 
affairs in ’88 to the hands of those who so skilfully manipulated the reins 
of power during the last twelvemonth. The list is appended: Presi- 
dent, G. T. Barnes; Secretary, H. B. Adam; Supt., G. S. Hookey ; 
Directors, G. T. Barnes, E. R. Schneider, T. G. Barrett, P. Walsh, and 
P. H. Langdon. 


WHO CAN THE SOLVENT FikM Be.—The Berlin Union, a paper pub 
lished in the city of the Kaiser, in the interests of the German export 
and import trade, recently contained a notice to the effect that ‘‘A sol- 
vent firm in the United States of America wished to buy coal tar pitch 
in casks, and in large quantities.” We thought there was a sufficiency 
of this article lying around loose at home that could be purchased at 
pretty low figures. Here, now, is a chance for some of our protectionist 
readers to inveigh against the pauper coal tar of Europe. Perhaps, 
however, they may deem the subject to be too pitchy for argument. 








WessTER City, Iowa, is to have a gas works. This place is the capi- 
tal of Hamilton county, the Boone river guaranteeing a waterway— 
although not a particularly valuable one. Railway facilities are afford- 
ed by the Dubuque and Sioux City line. It is 20 miles east of Fort 
Dodge. Population, about 4,100. 


Mr. JOHN T. EHLEN, of Baltimore, Md., through 8. T. Wallis, attor- 
ney, has filed a bill in the U. S. Circuit Court, Baltimore District, 
against the Monongahela Gas Coal Company and the Howard Coal and 
Coke Company, of West Va. Complainant, who is the owner of 2,304 
shares of stock in the first-named incorporation, seeks to have a convey- 
ance of the Mo:ongahela Company’s property, etc. (made to the other 
Company impleaded on or about March 10, 1886), set aside as void be- 
cause of irregularity. He also asks for an accounting in respect of all 
coals mined since the date of the transfer. 





PERHAPS A SUIT WILL FoLtow.—The Adrian (Mich.) City Council 
has authorized the lighting of that city by electricity for a period of 3 
years. The contractors are to supply 60 arcs, to burn every night and 
all night, on the following basis: First year, $5,800; second, $6,200; 
third, $6,000. The city charter requires that expenses on account of gov- 
ernment must be estimated and apportioned in September of each year, 
and as the lighting fund for ’88 was, last September, fixed at $5,800, the 
variation in the contract figures is explained. The provisions for ap- 
portioning moneys for certain specified public purposes are so stringent 
that it is quite likely trouble will arise over the sums allotted for Adrian’s 
public lighting in ’89 and 90, unless no change occurs in either the per- 
sonnel of the Council or the spirit which now animates the individual 
members thereof regarding the means to be employed in lighting 
the city. 





WHERE IS THE JOKER ?—Senator Russell has introduced a bill in the 
New York Legislature which aims to authorize the Municipal Gas Com- 
pany, of Albany, to extend its pipes to places within 10 miles of the Cap- 
itol of the Empire State. Thus it would seem that the ‘‘ baby process” 
is ina sort of ‘‘pent up Utica” condition! The portion of humor con- 
cealed in the preceding sentenceis rather finely drawn, we fear ; but Mr. 
Fish will probably see the point. 





Srreet LigHTinG, ATLANTA, Ga.—Early last month the City Coun- 
cil of Atlanta opened bids for the public lighting. The Gate City Gas 
Light Company, through A. P. Stewart, offered to maintain the street 
lamps for $18.50 each per annum, the old Atlanta Company, through J. 
H. Mecaslin, agreeing to assume the duty at the rate of $18. Helmsman 
Mecaslin received the contract. Mr. J. G. Woodward, Chairman of 
Committee on Lamps and Gas, succeeded in passing a resolution calling 
for the placing of 59 additional electric lights. When these are in po- 
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sition Atlanta will have 100 arcs, the cost of the same being $10 each 
per month. 





THE CoNNELLY & Co. Iron Sponce.—This standard purifying ma- 
terial still appeals favorably to the gas men. Since Jan. 1 shipments of 
it have been made to 21 separate gas companies, 8 of which are located 
in Ohio, 3 in New York, 3 in Wisconsin, 2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 each 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Indiana and California. They also in- 
form us that the Board of Public Works, Phila., Pa., has authorized 
them to supply 22,000 bushels (more or less the contract reads) of their 
sponge during current year, deliverable in quantities to suit at the vari- 
ous stations of the Philadelphia gas works. 


Mr. Gro. M. Rossman took charge of the Keene (N. H.) Gas Light 
Company on the first inst. His official title is that of General Manager. 





CHEAPER GAS FOR JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass.—President Pratt has 
brought his pruning knife into play once more on the Jamaica Plain gas 
rate. Hereafter the net rate is to be $2 per thousand cubic feet. The 
Pratt knife seems to have a well turned edge. 





ConTRACTORS should bear in mind the fact that the Plymouth (Mass. ) 
Gas Company will make extensive plant improvements this season. 


HarRTFORD (Conn.) PuBLIC LIGHTING.—From the annual report of 
the Hartford Street Board it appears that during 1887, on an average, 
675 gas lamps were kept in duty, the same having cost $17,753.09. On 
an average 127 No. 1 arc lights were employed, the total cost thereof 
having been $18,433.55, or an average of $145.15 per light. This seems 
to be a reduction of 10} per cent from the average arc lamp cost of a 
twelvemonth ago. The average observer, however, will be apt to de- 
clare that the quality of the Hartford electric service kept pace with the 
decrease in cost. Possibly the decline in quality even outspeeded the de- 
crease in cost. 


THE Belleville (Ills.) Gas Light Company will put down about 34 
miles of pipe this season. 


THE Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., has purchased a 
tract of land on Evans avenue near Sarah street, whereon it will at once 
commence the erection of a relief holder (660,000 cu. ft. capacity) for 
the West End division. 





THE Gainesville (Fla.) denizens are boasting loudly over the quality of 
the castings (home made, and by W. H. Roberts) now being supplied to 
the proprietors of the gas works in process of construction at Gainesville. 
Perhaps the denizens are right, but the aforesaid castings will have to be 
pretty slick to equal those turned out by manufacturers outside the 
orange belt. 





ANNUAL MEETING, PortsmouTH, N. H.—At the annual Meeting of 
the Portsmouth Gas Light Company the following Board of Directors 
was chosen: Jno. Sise, J. J. Pickering, W. W. Cotton, J. W. Pierce 
and H. W. Jackson. They, in turn, selected the following officers : 
President, John Sise; Clerk and Treas., F. J. Philbrick. A dividend of 
24 per cent. was declared, payment of same to commence next Monday. 





APPOINTED TO TAKE CHARGE aT Micuican City, Inp.—Henry H. 
Hyde, son of G. A. Hyde, Sr., was recently appointed Superintendent of 
the gas works at Michigan City, Ind. The appointee entered upon his 
new duties on Feb. 16, last. During the past four years he has been as- 
sociated with his brother, G. A. Hyde, Jr., Engineer and Supt. of the 
works at East Saginaw, Mich. ‘‘Our sons their fathers’ fading footsteps 
see.” 





LIGHTING AGITATION, MT. VERNON, OHIO.—A minority of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of lighting Mt. Vernon by elec- 
tricity will report to the Council protesting against the purchase by the 
city of an electric lighting plant. The majority of the committee report 
that 100 electric lamps can be operated an hour longer each evening 
than is now the rule with the gas lights, and also at a less cost. The city 
now pays $5,500 a year for gas lighting, and those posted in the matter, 
and careless as to whether gas or electricity is to be the future lighting 
agent employed, assert that Mt. Vernon cannot be illuminated even half- 
way by electricity without an annual expenditure of $8,500. The electric 
clique in the Council make no secret of their intention to carry their 
point, no matter from what quarter or from whom the protests come. 





THE five-year contract now possessed by Michael Ehret, Jr., which 
went into force July 1st, 1883; and under which he takes all the tar pro- 








duced on the Philadelphia works, will soon expire by limitation. The 
present presumption is that Director Wagner will advertise for proposals, 
and in case the figures submitted are unsatisfactory the city may take 
control of the business. It is not likely the figures will be satisfactory, 
for the existing ‘‘tar trust,” if we may be permitted to use the term, per 
the arrangement entered into under the charter granted about two years 
ago toacertain New Jersey chemical company, guarantees exclusive 
right in the Philadelphia ‘tar district” to the present holder of the con- 
tract. 


Pror. W. E. A. AIKEN, of Baltimore, Md., in very courteous man- 
ner, takes exception to a paragraph in our last issue headed ‘‘ Baltimore 
Lighting Hints.” The paragraph was devoted to a resume of the light- 
ing statistics of Baltimore, as contained in the Mayor’s message, the fig- 
ures, together with some reference to the work of the local official oil in- 
spector, of course, having related to the year ’87. It was stated by us 
that in the year under review 91 accidents—a considerable percentage of 
which entailed either fatal or serious injuries to persons involved in 
them—from oil lamp explosions had taken place. The fact is this terrible 
showing should have been charged to the year 1878, or about two years 
prior to the passage of an ordinance making the local oil purveyors sub- 
ject to a compulsory offcial test of the goods offered by them for sale. 
The wisdom of this measure has been amply proved by the records of 
later years. For instance, in 1879 46 accidents from exploding lamps 
caused 26 deaths—in this year the ordinance was passed ; in ’80 there 
were but two fatal accidents ; in ’84 but one death occurred; no deaths 
in ’86—out of 5,851 samples of oil inspected but 21 were condemned ; 
while in ’87 inspections numbering 6,204 were had without the detection 
of a single underproof sample. These statistics speak most eloquently 
and emphasize the necessity for like ordinances in even every hamlet of 
the country. Beyond a doubt, Prof. Aiken is entitled to receive that 
credit which his thoroughness demands, and we cheerfully make straight 
the ravel inadvertently occasioned in our prior mention of the matter. 





THE Massachusetts Gas Commission has authorized the New Bedford 
Gas Light Company to engage in the electric lighting business, with the 
understanding that the minimum capacity of the initial plant shall be 
160 arc lights, nominal 2,000-candle power. Then we have it on good 
authority that the Company will issue $75,000 of new stock, the same to 
be applied to the purchase of the franchise and plant of the New Bedford 
Electric Lighting Company. 





WE understand that Messrs. Julius Lewis, R. F. Hoke, E. R. Stamps, 
V. C. Royster and others have incorporated the Peoples Gas Company, and 
propose to put up a plant in Raleigh, N. C. The capital stock is placed 
at $30,000. Is it not a wonder that Raleigh will not be taught a lesson 
for the future from the leaves of the past? The old Company has treated 
her people fairly, and would like to continue on in the habit; but now 
it is proposed to open the way to competition, with the inevitable result 
of subsequent combination. Perhaps Raleigh’s city fathers are on the 
lookout for the golden argument that is supposed to accompany a 
‘*combine.” 


Mr. TOWNSEND has introduced a bill in the Ohio Senate to grant to 
gas companies of that State the right to operate electric lighting plants. 








SECRETARY PRICHARD, of the Ironton (O.) Company, writes that a 
New York party—a Mr. Dunham—has just obtained a franchise to op- 
erate an electric street railroad in that city, the grantee, however, having 
an eye also to the possibility of dividing the street lighting with the Iron- 
ton Gas Company. Further on Mr. Prichard says: ‘‘I do not worry 
about it, for I would rather have 50 gas cooking stoves than the 150 pub- 
lic lamps. Street lamps are sources of a very large proportion of the 
leakage account of a gas works. I wonder that some of our neighbors 
make such desperate fights to retain them. The enemies so made will 
not be compensated for by all they gain. I am a ‘peace’ man, with 
peculiar notions about making friends of your consumers, instead of 
enemies, and have always fought the idea of running after a City Coun- 
cil. Youcan generally gain more by letting them run after you, and keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip. * * * The city expects to submit to the voters, at 
the April election, the question whether they shall buy a plant and op- 
erate it themselves or not. Now, $40,000 for a schoolhouse and $20,000 
for an electric light plant, besides several heavy new street levies, 
coupled with a $71,000 fire a few weeks ago, are pretty good doses for 
one year—and an off year at that.” It would seem so, Bro. Prichard. 





A LINE FROM CanTOoN, OHIO.—Mr. Jos. Bate, Supt. of the Canton 
(Ohio) Gas and Coke Company, has been very successful in his method 
of conducting operations at the place named ; but this was to be expected 
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of one who, while fairly conservative, is ever alert to adopt that which has 
been proved sound by trial in the crucible of experience. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing statement of the progress made in bettering Canton’s gas supply will 
best illustrate the peculiarities of Mr. Bate’s management. Less than a year 
ago the Canton plant and franchises were added, by means of open and hon- 
orable purchase, to the list of such enterprises under the control of the 
American Gas Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the proprietors of that 
undertaking have no cause for regret in the premises. On taking possession 
(April 1, 1887) the new owners found a selling rate of $2 per thousand in 
force, but they at once cut the price to $1.50. This move was followed by 
large extensions to the main system, the old pipes being also thoroughly 
overhauled. A sensible plan of plant betterment was perfected, one con- 
siderable item therein having been the placing of two new benches of sixes. 
These improvements were shortly followed by another concession in gas 
rates, the discounts granted causing gas to be sold in Canton at anet average 
of $1.35 per M. The year just closed was a most prosperous one, and plans 
are now under consideration, and likely to be adopted, which will put the 
Company in position to easily supply a daily demand of one-quarter million 
cubic feet. Canton is agood specimen of those towns in the West whose pros- 
perity needs no booming to insure its continuance. Statistics show that the 
business of the place has easily doubled within the last 5 years, which is not 
very wonderful when it is understood that it contuins at least twice as many 
permanent residents as it did in 1883. Keep abreast of the growth, Bro. 
Bate. 





Cuances at SpRINGFIELD, On10.—Mr. Ed. C. Gwyn, formerly office 
manager avd Asst. Supt. of Works, Springfield Gas Light Company, is now 
Secy. and Treas. of the Hoppes Manufacturing Company, a local corporation 
doing a lucrative business. We are surry to lose Mr. Gwyn from the ranks, 
but people will insist on climbing up the ladder. May he have the best of 
luck in his new field. Mr. J. W. R. Cline, not by any means a new comer 
in the service of the Springfield Gas Light Company—he has been connected 
with it for 14 years—assumes Mr. Gwyn’s former duties. Of course, old re- 
liable—Nathaniel Kinsman—still acts as the Company’s Engineer and Supt. 





Tue management of the Williamsburgh (N. Y.) Gas Light Company seems 
once in a while to be able to exhibit a trace of common sense in directing the 
affairs of that corporation. The selection of Mr. Steers to the Presidency 
was an instance of this ; and actually we are now treated to a second illustra- 
tion, which is supplied in the appointment of Chas. A. Cross to the Super- 
intendency, vice the late Wm. F. Brown. Quite encouraging, this. 


Mr. J. L. Hauett, of the Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company is in- 
dulging in a short journey through the South. 


Mr. Ausert Hoxton, who will be affectionately remembered by many of 
the older of the New England fraternity, died at his home in Bangor, on the 
9th ult. Deceased, who was in the 80th year of his age, had served as Presi- 
dent of the Bangor Gas Light Company for many years. 


To complete our earlier reference to the New Bedford (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company, we may say it is Mr. Taber’s intention to add an incandescent 
plant (probably of the Edison type) to the recently-secured Thomson-Hous- 
ton arc installation. A new retort house (90 ft. by 35 ft. and 32 ft. in height) 
is to’be erected on the Company’s property on South Water street. Regen- 
erator firing is to be provided for. 





Serxme Inrormation.—We will publish any letters received in reply to 
the questions asked ia the appended letter: ‘‘ Office Frankfort American 
Gas Company, Frankfort, Ind., Feb. 15, 1888.—To the Editor American 
Gas Licut Jounnat: I would like to inquire through the medium of your 
valuable paper the cause of the production of naphthaline in gas works using 
a jet exhauster; whereas in works using a rotary exhauster naphthaline is 
seldom seen. Also, to have defined the life of iron sponge for purification. 
I am desirous toknow whether it would be beneficial to keep a double quan- 
tity on hand, with the idea of allowing one portion to rest while the other 
half isin use. Yours, etc., J. W. Larnep, Supt.” 


A Satisractrory Szason.—Mr. D. T. Roots, Vice-President of the P. Hi. 
and F. M. Roots Company, Connersville. Ind., writing under date of 15th 
ult., says his folks have to report a very large business in the past year. 
Having doubled the capacity of the establishment, the Company can now 
fill orders within a reasonable time from their reception. A partial list of 
machines sent out last year is appended: Chattanooga (Tenv.) Gas Com- 
pany, 1 exhauster and engine on same bed-plate, capacity per diem, 1,480,000 
cubic feet, and a similar apparatus to the order of the South-Side (Ills.) Co., 
capacity, 650,000 per day. The Nashville (Tenn.) Gas Company took 2 ex- 
hausters, with engines on the combined plan, together with governors, gas 








2,200,000 cubic feet in 24 hours. Single machines, all with engine on same 
bed-plate, went to gas companies in the places named: Birmingham, Ala., 
capacity, 1,000,000 cubic feet; Yonkers, N. Y., 1,480,000 cu. ft.; Lake, Tls., 
same as Yonkers; San Jose, Cal., 650,000 cubic feet; Hamilton, Ohio, 
315,000 cubic feet; Columbus, Miss., 168,000 cubic feet; Talladega, Ala., 
168,000 cubic feet ; Vicksburg, Miss,, 315,000 cubic feet; Owensbore, Ky., 
650,000 cubic feet; Lawrence, Kas., 315,000 cnbic feet; Montgomery, Ala., 
2,000,000 cubic feet; old St. Louis, Mo., 6,000.000 cubic feet. Up to Feb. 
15th the Company had agreed to supply the Washington (D. 0.) Company 
with two machines (combined plan), capacity of each machine to be 3,500,000 
cubic feet. The Washington folks have also ordered two large blowers, with 
engines attached, for their water gas system. The Cleveland (Ohio) Gas 
Company has contracted for the delivery of an exhauster rated to pass 3} 
millions cu. ft. per day—Engineer Hyde evidently expects to make some 
more gas in consequence of that dollar rate. Perhaps the Messrs. Roots will 
have to put up another factory. 


FuatsusH (L. 1.) isa queer place. Something like a twelvemonth ago 
Deacon Oberglock was caughtstealing gas from the Lott-Bergen-Lefferts Gas 
Company, and now Road Commissioner Hesterburg says that the Gas Com- 
pany has been taking pay for four street lamps on Vernon avenue which 
were not lighted this winter. The Hesterburg ‘‘ yarn” is made out of whole 
cloth, whereas the Deaccn was caught in the act. The Teutonic element in 
Flatbush seems to be of a decidedly disturbing nature, 


Messrs. Aspury & Son, proprietors of the Greenville (S. C.) gas works, 
report that, on the evening of Feb. 19, the frame building in which the puri- 
fiers were located was destroyed by a fire caused through the inexcusable 
carelessness of a negro employe. The loss sustained is about $2,000. The 
works had to be shut down for about 10 days. 


Tue contract to illuminate the streets of Fond du Lac by electricity for a 
period of 5 years has been awarded to President Jos, Andrews, of the local 
Gas Company. 


Tue Pittsfield (N. H.) Gas Company has been organized, with a paid up 
capital of $15,000, by Messrs. C. Carpenter, Jno. A. Goss, H. A. Tuttle, G. 
E. Kent and others. Its officers are: President, C. Carpenter ; Treasurer, 
Jno. A. Goss; Clerk, N. 8. Drake. This place is on the Suncook giver, 15 
miles east of Concord. 


Tue Decatur (Texas) Improvement Company has been chartered. The 
movers, among other things, propose to construct a gas works. Decatur is 
about 65 miles west-north-west of Dallas. It is not much of a place. 


Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Waltham (Mass ) Gas 
and Electric Light Company Messrs. N. Clark, J. R. Farnum, A. T, Lyman, 
W. Roberts, C. C. Bills, C. E. Gatchell, A. M. Goodale, M. H. Young and 
G. A. Stearns were elected Directors. Mr. Stearns was re-elected Clerk and 
Treasurer. The annual report stated that the Company’selectric light plant 
had yielded a small profit over and above the expense of running it, Tho 
increase in gas sent out in ’87 over ’86 was four millions cubic feet, 


Ow1ne to the dangerous condition of the chimney of the Westfield (Mass. ) 
Electric Light Company’s buildings, the streets were, on a recent occasion, 
kept in darkness for two nights. The operators were afraid that the jar of 
the engines would toppple the structure into the streets, The Westfield gas 
consumers experienced no trouble, of course. 





Life, in its agony, shrieks: 
‘*Oh, gas may escape and gas may burst, 
And vanish in noise and flame, 
But the meter’s hand, in its quiet way, 
Goes traveling onward day by day, 
And gets there just the same.” 





Brampton (Ont.) Has 4 Gas Company.—Mr, J. B. Burns, formerly of 
Ontario, is now acting as manager of a gas company which recently com- 
menced active business at Brampton. An electric lighting company had had 
exclusive possession of the artificial lighting field at this point, but the gas 
men promise to acquire the lion’s share of the business in the near future. 
The gas mains (about 3 miles, at present) have been in action only since the 
first of the year, but Manager Burns reports that 30 meters have been in- 
stalled, and that he has orders for 30 more. These 60 consumers were users 
of electricity. Brampton (which is the chief town of the Peel district, On- 
tario, being 21 miles northwest of Toronto) is a growing place, the popala- 
tion now numbering upwards of 5,000. 





Tue Citizens Gas Light Company, of Quincy, Mass., is about to make a 


| reduction of 33} per cent. in its selling price, which means the ixstitution of 
|a $2 rate. 
| that Supt. McNeil will have his hands full in the attempt to make both ends 
valves, pipes, fittings, etc., complete, the capacity of each machine being | 


Those conversant with the conditions there will at once admit 


meet. He is not likely, however, to fail. 
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(OFFICIAL REPORT. |] 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers. 
i 


HELD AT THE PARKER oun, Boston, Mass., Fes. 15 anpD 16, 1888. 








First Day—MornNING Session—F Ep. 15. 
The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers was held in the Parker House, Boston, Mass., the mem- 
bers being called to order, at 10:30 a.m. of Feb. 15, by the-President, Mr. 


Jno. P. Harbison, of Hartford, Conn. 


The Secretary, Mr. C. H: Net- 


tleton, of Birmingham, Conn., recorded the proceedings. 
Rouu CAL. 


Members present : 


Honorary Member. 
Jos. R. Thomas, N. Y. City. 


Active Members. 


. Frost, Rockland, Me, 

. Parker, Bangor, Me. 

. Cadwell, Nashua, N. H. 
Cooper, Exeter, N. H. 

. Gerould,* Manchester, N. H. 
. Hill, Concord, N. H. 

. Norton, Nashua, N. H. 

. Norton, Nashua, N. H. 

. Warren, Manchester, N. H. 
. Parker, Burlington, Vt. 
drew, Chelsea, Mass. 
nderson, Marlboro’, Mass. 

. Allyn, Cammboidige, Mass. 

. Burnham, Boston, Mass. 
ynton, Chicopee, Mass. 

. Blood, Ware, Mass. 

. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass. 

. Cushing, Lowell, Mass. 

. Coggshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 
. Crafts Northampton, Mass. 
. Coffin, Gloucester, Mass. 

. Copp, Boston, Mass. 

. Durfee, Jr., Dorchest’r, Mass. 
. Davis, Athol, Mass. 

. Greenough, Boston, Mass. 
a Hallett, Springfield, Mass. 
E. Hassett, Beverly, Mass. 
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C.J.R. Humphreys, Lawrence, Mass. 


M. Jewett, Clinton, Mass. 
C. M. Jewett, Clinton, Mass. 
E. C. Jones, Boston, Mass. 


H. B. Leach, Taunton, Mass. 

C. D. Lamson, Boston, Mass. 

A. Learned, Newton, Mass. 

J. Long, Salem, Mass. 

Moore, Salem, Mass. 
L. Manchester, E. Hamp’n, Mass. 
G. B. Neal, Boston, Mass. 

J. Porter, Greenfield, Mass. 

C. F. Prichard, Lynn, Mass. 

F. 8. Richardson, N. Adams, Mass. 
C. 8. Spaulding, Brookline, Mass. 
J. Q. A. Spear, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Snow, Holyoke, Mass. 

C. F. Spaulding, Waltham, Mass. 
W. Tarbell, Waltham, Mass. 

A. W. Tarbell, Waltham, Mass. 

D. D. Tilton, Newburyport, Mass. 
J. R. Todd, Natick, Mass. 

R. B. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
a W. Wells, Roxbury, Mass. 

Ww. A. Wood, Boston, Mass. 

J.H. Armington,+ Providence, R.I. 
Z. M. Jenks, Woonsocket, R. I. 

S. G. Stiness, Pawtucket R. I. 

W. A. Stedman, Newport, R. I. 
A. B. Slater, Providence, R. I. 

O. Gilmor, Norwich, Conn. 
J. P. Harbison, Hartford, Conn. 
E. C. Learned, New Britain, Conn. 
C. H. Nettleton, Birmingham, Conn. 


¥ 


W. 
R. 
D. 
G. 


* Present address, Nos. 5 and 7 Skillman street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
+ Now President of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AND ELECTION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


The following applications for membership were received: Active 


Class.—Malcolm Peters, Manager Gas Company, Brockton, 


Mass. ; 


Walter G. Africa, Supt. Peoples Gas Co., Manchester, N. H.; J. H. 
Manchester, ‘Treas. Gas Co., Bristol, R. I.; N. J. McNeil, Supt. Citizens 
Gas Co., Quincy, Mass.; H. 8. Chase, Supt. Gas Co., Great Falls, N. H.; 


Ralph Woodward, Asst. Supt. Gas Co., Waltham, Mass.; 


Treas. Gas Co., Newport, R. I. 


A. K. Quinn, 


Associate Class.—F. P. Fairbanks, Supt. Gas Works, Manchester, 
N. H.; C. C. Johnson, Secy. and Treas. Gas Co., Norwich, Conn. 
The applicants were subsequently declared elected to membership in 


the Association. 


ROUTINE BUSINESS. 


On motion, the minutes of the last annual meeting were, without hav- 
ing been read, adopted as published in the official JouRNAL. 

The President appointed Messrs. S. G. Stiness and H. B. Leach a com- 
mittee to invite visiting members of the fraternity, who were not mem- 


bers of the Association, to seats in the Convention. 


The committee sub- 


sequently introduced the following gentlemen : 


¥. 8. Benson. F. J. Davis. 

W. R. Beal. F, W. Floyd. 

J. S. Bush. G, W. Graeff, Jr. 
¥. E, Barker, J. L. Howard. 
C. H. Corbett, G. F. Kreischer, 
W. 4H. Down,  E, Lenz, 





H. C. Leonard. J. G. Salva. 


S. V. Merrick. F. Seaverns. 

G. 8. Page. W. H. White. 
I, N. Stanley. OC. H, Waldo. 
E. Stein. O, H. Weber, 
C, H. Sprague, J, A, Waldo, 











The Secretary here read letters of regret from those who (having re~ 
ceived invitations to be present at the meeting) were unable to personally 
respond to the same. 

An invitation from the Guild of Gas Managers, offering the use of 
their rooms to the members of the Association during their stay in Bos- 
ton, was received and read. The invitation was accepted, and the. Sec- 
retary was directed to return the thanks of the Association therefor. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The following report from the Treasurer was read : 











1887. Receipts. 

Wy 1B NN 6 ois. 6's Sahak ooivicce os cce baie sadn $209 80 
Received from dues. ........... $246 00 
Received from admission fees, 

PUTO coh cecccccde steeds 25 00 
271 00 
RHO os 5s es 3 Soe lscde tee teee 29 43 
EOGal DOMME & x «: 65.5 0556 58 ocade vices $510 23 
1887. Expenditures. 

Feb. 17. Expenses of meeting, Feb., 1887......... $114 70 
Postage; telegrams, ets. ..5 5... 26.2 6.025 16 41 

ie? 13. R. B. Taber, expenses of experiments in 

photometry, as per vote of Association.. 50 00 

Feb. 10. Salary of Secretary and Treasurer ....... 50 00 

WIN vera te untae suncseveccmarses 279 12 
Total expenditures................. $510 23 

Permanent fund, deposited in Derby Savings Bank, 
of Dismiemai Dommss . sos esses ose TI $700 00 


BIRMINGHAM, Conn., Feb. 11, 1888. 
Cuas. H. NETTLETON, Treas. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the Treasurer’s account, 
and find the same correct. C. F. PrRicHarD,} Auditing 
A.M. Norton, § Committee. 


On motion, the report was accepted, approved and placed on file. 


The President—The Association will remember that Messrs. Taber and 
Prichard were appointed a committee to make some investigation in 
photometry, in the interest of the Association, and also voted the sum of 
$50 towards defraying the expenses of the investigation. They have 
made many experiments, and have presented a preliminary report, which 
will be read to-day; but the sum voted them has not covered their entire 
outlay. They have been paid, according to the Treasurer's report, $50, 
but they have expended about $40 more. 

On motion of Mr. Wood the Treasurer was instructed to pay to Messrs. 
Taber and Prichard a sum not exceeding $40 in repayment of balance of 
their expenditures to date. 

Mr. Taber—With regard to this extra expenditure of $40 1 may state we 
found that the Pentane burner was valued at 10 pounds sterling in Eng- 
land ; and the expense of getting it here, paying extra freight, custom 
house dues, ete., have compelled us to exceed the appropriation. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Secretary read the report of the Board of Directors : 

The Board of Directors recommend the following for favorable action 
of the Association. 

That the following named papers be read : 

‘‘ Introduction of High Candle Power Burners,” by H. A. Allyn. 

‘‘ Walker Tar Extractor,” by C. A. Gerdenier. 

‘‘ A New Way of Utilizing Ammonia Liquor,” by C. J. R. Humphreys. 

Report on ‘‘Candle Power and Illumination,” by Messrs. Prichard 
and Taber. 

‘* A Vagary in Naphthaline” by W. H. Snow. 

““The Running of a Small Gas Works,” by J. R. Todd. 

‘‘Ttems from a Superintendent's Note Book,” by W. A. Wood. 

That the Association adopt a resolution that hereafter at least two 
directors be retired each year. 

That the Articles of Association herewith presented be adopted. 

That the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be —_ at $100 per 
annum. 

On motion of Mr. Stiness the report was accepted. 

The President—We will now take up the recommendations made by 
the Directors and act upon them. The first is: 

“That the Association adopt a reso!ution directing that hereafter at 
least two members shall be retired each year ;” and they offer the follow- 
ing resolution : 

*t Resolved, that it is the sense of the Association that hereafter when: 
a list of officers to be voted for is prepared, at least two of the Directors 
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who have served during the previous year shall be retired, and in their 
place the names of members who have not served as officers in the pre- 
ceding year shall be substituted.” 


The object of this is to bring into the management of the affairs of the 
Association new elements, by having men in the Board of Directors who 
have not heretofore served in that position, in order that they may be 


put in working trim, trained in the harness, prepared to do their share | 


of the work, and so become more closely identified with the interests of 
the Association. By adopting this plan there will be presented to the 
Association each year a list comprising three directors who have served 
in previous years, and two who have not so served. 

Mr. Stiness—I move the passage of the resolution as read. 

The President—It is moved that the resolution be passed. 
further remarks to be offered upon the subject ? 

Mr. Stedman—I would like to state to the Association that the matter 
was fully considered in the Board of Directors last evening, and the sug- 
gestion made that as the whole board of direction consists of all the ex- 
ecutive officers, together with this list of directors, really, when two 
members are retired but a very small minority of the whole board is left 
off, consequently there are always present in the new board a sufficient 
number to enable the incoming members to be educated in their duties 
by the older members. There is, therefore, not the slightest probability 
of ever getting a majority of new members in the board. The committee 
also approved the use of the phrase ‘‘at least two new members” so that 
the nominating committee would not be restricted to, or be under any 
obligation to report all of the old board with the exception of two new 
members. They might report three or four new members if they saw fit. 
It was thought best that the Association should express its sense of the 
desirability of that action onthe part of the nominating committee when 
they went out, so that they should feel entirely free to retire two or more, 
if they saw fit, without feeling they were making any invidious discrim- 
inations between those who were retired and those who were left. 

The resolution, as read, was approved. 


Are any 


The President—The next recommendation is that the articles of asso- | 
ciation, herewith presented as the report of the special committee ap- | 
pointed to prepare and present the revised articles of agreement, be 
adopted. Col. Stedman was chairman of that committee, and he will 
kindly read the articles as adopted by the committee and amended by the 
Directors. 

Col. Stedman thereupon read the following : 


PREAMBLE AND ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND As- 
SOCIATION OF Gas ENG)NEERS. 





% 
Preamble. | 
WHeEreEas, The manufacture and supply of gas has become one of | 
the largest economic interests in the country; and whereas, it is most 
important to the manufacturers and to the public that the best processes 
known shall be employed in its manufacture and distribution, and, | 
whereas, it is most desirable to obtain the advantage of the experience of 
the Gas Engineers scattered throughout New England upon the various 
problems presented for consideration, we, the undersigned, hereby agree 
to associate ourselves for the above-named purpose, according to the 
following 
Articles of Agreement. 


1. The association shall be called ‘‘ The New England Association of 
Gas Engineers.” 

2. The annual meetings of the association shall be held in the city of 
Boston, Mass., unless otherwise ordered by the association, on the third 
Wednesday of February in each year, at such hour and place as the 
directors shall determine. 

3. The officers of the association shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and Treasurer, who, with five other members of the 
association elected for the purpose at an annual meeting, shall constitute 
a Board of Directors. Their terms of office shall continue till the close of 
the meeting at which their successors are elected. 

4. Any New England Gas Engineer may become an active member 
upon application to the Secretary accompanied by the endorsement of 
two active members of the association and by the membership fee of 
five dollars, the approval of the Board of Directors and an election by 
three-quarters of the votes at any regular meeting of the association, and 
by signing an agreement to pay such assessments as may be levied by 
the Board of Directors. Auy Gas Engineer residing out of the New 
England States may be elected an honorary member by the same vote 
as is required for the regular election of members of the association. 
Any person residing in New England and connected with industries 





pertaining to the gas business may become an associate member upon 








conditions prescribed for active members. None but aetive members 
shall vote or be eligible to office. 

5. The administration of its affairs shall be intrusted to the officers of 
the association, of whom four shall form a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

6. The Secretary and Treasurer shall receive all moneys ; he shall 
also notify all meetings, taking minutes of the proceedings at all meet- 
tings of the association, and enter them in proper books provided for the 
purpose. He shall write the correspondence, read minutes and notices 
at all the meetings, and also papers and communications, if the authors 
wish it ; report discussions, and perform whatever duties may be indi- 
cated in the regulations of the association as appertaining to his depart- 
ment. 

7. At any regular meeting of the association ten members shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

8. All questions shall be decided by any convenient system o° open 
voting ; the chairman to have a.second or casting vote when necessary. 
Questions of a personal nature shall be decided by ballot. 

9. All papers proposed to be read at a meeting of the association must 
relate to matters directly or indirectly connected with the manufacture 
and distribution of gas, and must be approved by the Board of Directors 
before being read at such meeting. 

10. All papers, drawings, or models, submitted to theses meetings 
shall remain the property of the authors. 

11. If any person proposed for membership, on being balloted for, 
shall be rejected, no notice shall be taken of the proposal in the minutes. 

12. The annual assessment shall be payable in advance, at or before 
each general meeting ; and no member whose assessment is in arrears 
shall be entitled to vote. If any member shall neglect to pay his assess- 
ment for the space of two years, he shall cease to be a member of the 
association. 

13. These articles may be altered or amended at any annual meeting, 
notice of such proposed change having been given to the Secretary at 
least thirty days previous to such meeting, and by him communicated to 
all members at least one fortnight previous to such meeting. 

The President—The question now is upon the adoption of the articles 
of agreement as read by Col. Stedman. 

The articles of agreement, as read, were then unanimously adopted» 

The President—The next recommendation of the Directors is, ‘‘ That 
the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at $100 per annum.” 
This recommendation meets the unanimous approval of the Board of 
Directors. [Recommendation approved. ] 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President now read his annual address : 

Gentlemen of the New England Association :—Another year—with its 
record of duties performed, difficulties met with on the way and, I trust, 


overcome, results attained, dividends earned and paid to our sharehold- 


ers—since last we met at these our annual conventions, has passed into 
history. 

How does the record read? I have no doubt but that in each individ- 
ual case it would show duty well and conscientiously performed, and 
results obtained entirely satisfactory. 

We have on our roll of membership the names of 5 honorary and 93 
active members. 

The report of the Treasurer will show that the receipts for the year 
have been $300.43 and that the expenses for the year have been $231.11, 
leaving a balance on hand, and safely on deposit in savings banks, the 
sum of $979.12. 

At the last annual meeting a committee was appointed to consider and 
report on a proposed amendment to the Constitution or Articles of 
Agreement of the Association, providing for the admission of associate 
members, and were empowered to consider and recommend such other 
amendments as might be deemed advisable. The committee have at- 
tended to the duty assigned to them, and their recommendations will be 
laid before you for your consideration and action. I would heartily 
recommend that their report be adopted. 

The past year has not been productive of anything new or of special 
importance in our profession or calling, but rather of steady progress in 
our well-trodden path, each one aiming to secure better results and 
greater economy in the process of manufacture, purification and distri- 
bution of the gas, a more profitable market for the residuals, and also, in 
various ways, to open up and encourage new and heretofore unoccupied 
fields, in which to dispose of his gas and residuals and increase the voluine 
of business. I trust each individual case has met with gratifying and 
deserved sucecess. © 
Different styles of apparatus, some of them heretofore untried in this 
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country, have been introduced for removing the tar and carbonic acid 
from the gas—notably the so-called ‘‘ Walker tar extractor.” 

In regard to its introduction by the Bridgeport, Conn., Gas Company, 
and results obtained by them in its use in that city, a valuable paper has 
been, by special request, prepared, and will be read to you by Mr. C. A. 
Gerdenier, the able Superintendent of that company. 

Continually increased attention has been given to the more successful 
and efficient removal of ammonia from the gas. This has been encour- 
aged by an increased demand for the ammonia obtained. The demand 
for coal tar has not varied greatly from that of previous years. 

Resulting from the ‘‘strike” in the anthracite coal regions and other 
causes, coal for domestic purposes has been advanced in price. Many 
of us have thus been able to increase our daily outputof gas by its use as 
an economical and convenient substitute for coal, and has also caused a 
demand for coke in places where it had not heretofore been used. This 
has not only enabled us to market our coke in the present winter, but 


has brought us a new class of customers, many of whom will be per- | 


manent ones, thus helping us in years to come. 
At a meeting of your Board of Directors, held a few weeks since, a 


committee of the Board was appointed to arrange, if possible, for the de- | 


livery of a lecture before the Association, at this meeting, on some prac- 
tical subject pertaining to the manufacture of gas, by some gentleman 
of recognized professional scientific attainments. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that owing t» the limited time between the appointment of such 
committee and the date for this meeting, they have been unable to con 
summate the desired arrangement. I would earnestly recommend that 
your committee to report list of officers for the ensuing year, when ap- 
pointed, be requested to report a committee of three, selected from the 
list of officers whom they may recommend, which committee, if elected, 
may be charged with the duty of securing the services of some scientific 
gentleman to prepare and deliver a lecture at the next annua] meeting, 
on such day and on such subject as may be agreed upon by such com- 
mittee and such lecturer. And I would further recommend that such an 
addition to our meetings be made a permanent one. 

The introduction and use of regenerative and other styles of improved 
furnaces made progress during the year, and they continue to give 
satisfaction in economy of labor and fuel. 

Quite a number of the gas companies of New England have made re- 
ductions in the selling price of tieir gas during the year. The managers 
all seem earnestly at work to reach the ‘‘ one dollar” limit. Who will 
be the first one here in New England to make the announcement? May 
the conundrum soon be solved. - 

Following up the suggestions of a year ago, together with facts derived 
from the admirable paper then presented to the Association, by Mr. F. 
8. Richardson, of North Adams, Mass., on the subject of ‘‘ High Candle 
Power Burners,” and the valuable and interesting discussion of that pa- 
per, it is gratifying to note the great progress that has been made during 
the year in their introduction in many towns in New England ; and, so 
far as we can learn, with satisfactory results. Your attention will be 
especially called to this subject during this meeting by a paper prepared 
by Mr. H. A. Allyn. 

A very gratifying response has been made by members of the Asso- 
ciation to the somewhat urgent and persistent request of our worthy 
Secretary for papers to be read at this meeting. Quite a number will be 
presented for your consideration, and I know they will have, as they so 
well deserve, your earnest attention and careful consideration. 

A subject which I deem of special importance to every member of the 
Association is, ‘‘How best to develop the large field which is at our 
doors for the use of gas for domestic purposes.” The gas stoves now on 
the market are about all that can be desired, as to quality of material and 
workmanship, and most of them do their work in an admirable manner; 
but the cost of the stoves is, in my opinion, largely in excess of what they 
can be produced for, and yet pay a fair profit to the manufacturer. This 
fact greatly retards their introduction and general use. 

Some concerted action should be taken by the members of this Asso- 
ciation in regard to this important matier. I understand that proposed 
action in this regard is being seriously and earnestly considered by mem- 
bers of other associations, the benefits of which we hope to realize at an 
early day. 

The subject of electric light continues to be an interesting one. The 
past year has witnessed considerable progress made in the introduction of 
the light, mostly of the incandescent type ; but I have yet to learn of any 
advance in the reduction of the cost of production of the light—or in 
correct business methods of introducing it. The business is now, as in 
the past, conducted in a sort of ‘‘ go as you please” style. What was 
the amount of your gas bill last year? We will furnish you with the 
electric light for the same amount; you may use all you wish, and no 





charge will be made for introducing or lamps. They too frequently suc- 
ceed in obtaining customers, as might be expected, in that way. Later 
on, we may be able to obtain some reliable information as to the profits 
made in doing that kind of business. 

It grieves me much to be compelled to relate that a former associate 
and friend, the late David Brayton, of Brockton, Mass., has passed out 
of this life. To other hands than mine, in accordance with your well 
established usage, will be committed the mournful task of preparing a 
suitable minute to his memory for inscription on the records of our So- 
ciety. Some others of our members have suffered greatly during the 
twelvemonth, and their genial faces and kindly greetings will be sadly 
missed at our annual reunion; but we are permitted and encouraged to 
hope thatakind Providence may speedily grant them that restored health 
and strength necessary to enable them to perform their duties with all the 
vigorand earnestness so characteristic of them in former years. 





APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


On'the motion of Mr. Stiness, the address of the President was re- 
| ferred to a committee consisting of Messrs. 8S. G. Stiness, W. A. Wood 
and Ogden Gilmor. 

Mr. Jones moved the appointment of a committee of three to nomi- 
nate a list of officers to serve during the ensuing year. The President 
appointed as such committee, Messrs. E. C. Jones, A. B. Slater and J. 
L. Hallett. 

Mr. Neal—Before the committee retires I wish to ask that my name ~ 
be omitted from the list of proposed officers. I have held office ever 
since the formation of the association—14 years as Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, and 3 years as Director. I now ask that my name be left off the 
list. 

The President—The committee hear the request of Mr. Neal ; and 
they will remember the expressed wish of the Association that at least 
two members of the board of direction be dropped from the list that 
served last year, and new names be submitted. The next in order is 
general business. Has any member any business to bring forward be- 
fore we proceed to read and consider the papers? 

Mr. Lamson—I think we over-looked one matter inthe President’s 
address. He suggested the committee to be appointed to nominate 
officers should also consider the question of the expediency of making 
an arrangement for a lecture next year. 

The President—The address was referred to a special committee, and 
they will report on the advisability of taking any action on that subject. 
The committee ap; ointed to name a list of officers will probably with- 
hold their report until we have heard from the committee with reference 
to that recommendation. Since all pressing routine business appears 
to have been disposed of, we will proceed to consider the papers. 


READING OF PAPERS. 


Mr. H. A. Allyn, of Cambridge, Mass., thereupon read his paper, 
entitled 


THE INTRODUCTION OF HIGH CANDLE POWER 
BURNERS. 

When your Secretary, a few days since, requested me to write a paper 
on the Lungren lamp, my first inclination was to refuse. It appeared 
to me that the subject had been about exhausted by Mr. Richardson in 
the very able paper* which he read at our last meeting, and again by 
the papert of Mr. T. A. Cosgrove, read at the meeting of the Western 
Association. But in reading those papers again, it seemed to me that 
both gentlemen had given us all the virtues of the lamp, extolling all its 
good points, but making no mention of its faults and defects. Now it has 
seemed to me that in the papers, which are read before this Association, and 
in the discussions which follow, the utmost freedom ought to prevail ; and 
whether thesubject under discussion bea regenerative furnace or aregen- 
erative lamp, whether the appliance is of home or foreign extraction, 
we should have the bottom facts, that we may see not the bright side 
alone but the dark side also. 1f obstacles are to be met they should be 
pointed out that we may be prepared to surmount them, and with this 
idea in view I propose to give you a year’s experience in the use of the 
Lungren lamp. The object we had in mind in persuading our con- 
sumers to adopt the Lungren lamp was simply this. Two electric 
companies had sprung up in our midst—one in Cambridge, the other ia 
our Somerville district. "We looked the field over for the most effective 
weapon to meet the attacks of these newcomers, and came to the con 
clusion that, all things considered, the Lungren lamp was the dest 
adapted to our purpose. The next question which presented itseif was 
what method to adopt in introducing them. We of course, preferred to 


*See JOURNAL, March 2, '87, p. 143. 
+See JOURNAL, August 2, °87, p. 68, 
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sell them at once to the consumer ; but theconsumer did not take kindly 
to this proposition, so we suggested another—viz., to lease them to the 
consumer at $5.00 per year, and keep them in working order. This plan 
seemed to strike them more favorably, and the results for the year are 
that we have leased eleven 8-ft., ninety-eight 12-ft., and sixty-two 16-ft. 
lamps, or a total of 171 lamps. These have been placed about as fol- 
lows : 


ee eprieeeree 18 lamps 
SUE MENIEIB . o ooccossececsccecs a 
ii a a wks anil ants _ aes 
ne vine oh we | ie 
ge Slew 
a SS.” 
oo a on . * 
oe on ce axe pe oy ll 
Ee isnt oka cioesn'e anaemia | ilies 
DEP? chat SSS MS ea Co Ss * 
ND Seip oa whee kien o% be Baian 
IID. otcbackidd « 5s <awaiannas BEE ors 
City and other halls ............... | ee 
NI. bc. sino bn esnsnbaae oi es 


My impression, after having the lamp in use for perhaps two months, 
was that we had at last found the ne plus ultra and the multum in parvo 
of all gas burners. The lamp did not appear to have an “out” about it. 
It seemed, in fact, as if you had only to light it up, when like Tenny- 
son’s brook, it would ‘‘go on forever.” But a little later some of the 
‘“‘outs” began to appear. We found that where the lamps were ex- 
tinguished every night the white-coated surfaces soon became discolo ed 
and the enamel cleaved off. On the other hand, when we could per- 
suade our consumer to turn the light down to a glimmer, and, in 
place of shutting off the gas, allow the lamp to burn continuously, we 
had very little annoyance from this cause, and the enamel remained 
intact for a long time. But very few of the consumers however, could 
be convinced that this plan was anything but a trick of the Gas Com- 
’ pany to compel them to burn gas the whole twenty four hours. 

As soon as this trouble developed itself we sent to the manufacturers 
(through their agents) for the formula for recoating the enamelled sur- 
faces. We received a lengthy ‘‘bili of particulars.” but, though we fol- 
lowed the instructions to the letter, we found that the results were any- 
thing but satisfactory. After our patience was about exhausted the 
manufacturers concluded to supply us with the coating material; and 
one of the defects of the lamp had been partially overcome. We soon 
found that we had another, and a more formidable, evil to contend with. 
The intense heat generated by the burner very soon destroys any lubri- 
cant that may have been in the stop cock, and renders it so rigid that it 
is a very difficult matter to turn the gas on and off. In fact many of 
the chains were broken in trying to operate the lever cock. 

The manufacturers of the lamp evidently discovered this defect about 
as soon as we did, as we were informed that a new cock had been made, 
with a long double lever, and that said cocks would be exchanged for 
those that had proved inefficient. This proposal reminded me of the 
tale in the “Arabian Nights,” where new lamps were offered in ex- 
change for old ones. While we were wondering at the unexpected gen- 
erosity of the Company, we received another announcement that the 
new cocks would be furnished on receipt of the two old ones and forty- 
five cents additional! We had laughed to soon. 

After we had purchased about thirty lamps we noticed that the method 
of constructing the flame plates was changed. Now the uninitiated in 
such matters might have thought, as the first flame plates had proved 
defective, that the manufacturers ought to furnish the new pattern 
gratis ; and that it would be a good card for them to doso. But some- 
how we do not see these matters in the same light so we were obliged to 
pay for the dupticate flame plates. 

I have now given you some of the obstacles we have met in the intro- 
duction of the Lungren lamp. As I have before intimated, however, 
the principal source of annoyance has been the difficulty in keeping the 
lever cocks in working order, almost daily complaints of this trouble be- 
ing received ; but I think the substitution of the long lever will nearly 
overcome this difficulty. 

Now, having recounted some of the annoyances attending the intro- 
duction of the lamp, it is but just that I should commend its good points. 

When we consider how radically different in principle the Lungren 
lamp is from any appliance that had been heretofore in use, it is wonder- 
ful what general satisfaction it has given to the consumer. Of the whole 
number of lamps that we have put in operation only the following 
have been removed: 1, from adrug store; cause, low ceiling; too 


youch heat ; put in contrary to our advice. 2, bread store; removed for 


same cause. 3, drug store; substituted by are light, which in turn has 
been oriiered out during the past week and the Lungren lamp ordered 
back again. 4, gent’s furnishing store; taken on trial in place of are 
light, but rejected. 

After about a dozen or so had been leased we made no further effort to 
introduce the lamp, but let it advertise itself. A consumer seeing the 
lamp in his neighbor's store, would make inquiries where it came from, 
the price of the lamp and cost of running it, and conclude by sending us 
an order for a trial lamp, which has generally been followed, in a few 
days, by orders for more. 

As an illustration of the general satisfaction that has resulted from the 
use of the lamp, I will briefly state two cases. Among the first to adopt 
the lamp were the proprietors of a pool and billiard saloon. The hall 
was lighted by gas burners over each table, and by nine large oil lamps 
on brackets ; but the combined light was insufficient. I hung a 12-foot 
lamp over each table (six in number).and a 16-foot lamp over the cigar 
counters. As soon as the Lungren lamps were put up the oil lamps 
were taken down, thereby effecting a saving of $5 per month for oi 
alone, without taking into account the items of care, wicks, and broken 
chimneys. The gas bills for the year prior to the introduction of the 
new lamp had been $201.80. The gas bills for the past year have been 
$184.20 ; showing a total saving of $17.60 for gas and $60 for oil, while 
the proprietors report that their receipts have increased $5 per day dur- 
ing the year, which is, of course, attributable solely to the improved 
method of lighting. 

In the other case the keeper of a livery stable had a 16-foot lamp in 
use for several months, when the old building was torn down and a fine 
brick stable erected in its place. The owner had been so well pleased 
with the lamp that, on the completion of his new establishment, he gave 
us an order for 10 lamps. 

In conclusion, the general results of the introduction of the lamp have 
been that our electric friends have only succeeded in securing a few of 
our consumers. Some half dozen parties have discarded kerosene and 
become consumers of gas, in order that they might enjoy the brilliant 
light of the Lungren lamp, thereby increasing our sales. The price of 
the lamp at first seemed excessive, but a liberal reduction has recently 
been made. 

Perhaps a word or twoof counsel and advice may not be without good 
results to those who may venture into this field. First, let me say, how- 
ever, that while I desire to say nothing that may prove prejudicial to the 
lamp, I warn those who have not used it that if they labor under the 
impression that their work is completed when the lamp is placed in po- 
sition, they will surely find that they have been mistaken. We have yet 
to meet the consumer who will take the trouble to keep the globes and 
burners in a cleanly condition, without which the lamp will not perform 
its maximum werk. 

The mistake we made at the start was in thinking that many might 
prefer to purchase rather than lease. We gave them the choice, and, 
with only two exceptions, they preferred to lease the lamp rather than 
purchase it. My advice to those about to introduce the lamp would be 
to place a few on exhibition at prominent points. They will at once at- 
tract attention, and when inquiries are made offer the lamp at cost, mak- 
ing no charge for hanging. I firmly believe if we had adopted this plan 
at the start we could have sold nearly as many lamps as we have leased, 
and we should have about $5,000 in our treasury, instead of having it 
invested, as it now is, in a stock which may prove “‘unreliable assets,” 
if some lamp simpler, cheaper or better enters the field. 

Discussion. 

The President—We have heard a very interesting paper on a very im- 
portant subject. I trust the merits of the paper, and of the lamp as well, 
will be thoroughly discussed. I know from reports that Mr. Leach has 
had a very large experience with these lamps. We would like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Leach—We have nearly 100 of these lampsin thecity of Taunton, 
Mass. Our experience has not been quite so unpleasant as that of Mr. 
Allyn’s. We rent the burners. Those using them do not, fortunately 
for us, find any fault with their gas bills. In fact one or two have told 
me that their bills are smaller than they were before. We have one 
machine and boiler shop lighted up with them, where formerly kerosene 
was burned. The owners said that they would burn gas if we would 
furnish the Lungren lamps ; and we did so. They have 28 lamps, and 
like them very much indeed. They say they not only like the light, but 
that it adds to the comfort of the employees. They say the heat from 
them 1s very agreeable. We have one clothing store that was formerly 
lighted by an arc light, but the proprietors thought they could light it 





cheaper and more satisfactorily by the Lungren lamp. The treasurer of 
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the arc company tried to get them out of the notion by talking to them 
of the excessive heat which the Lungren lamp would give out; but the 
clothier remarked that that was just what hewanted. By its use he said 
he could save five or six tons of coal in the winter season, and in the 
summer season his customers would come in and remark, while wiping 
the perspiration from their brows, ‘‘ It is fearfully hot; I must havesome 
thin clothing.” We have had considerable trouble by reason of the 
cocks heating up and stopping, but since using the long lever cock we 
have had no trouble whatever. I think it is very much better to let the 
lamp burn all the time, turned down low, so that a blue flame only is 
shown when not in use. We have had no trouble with the flame plates. 
As far as selling them is concerned, I may say we tried the experiment, 
but the result was not satisfactory. I offered the lamps at $5 less than 
cost, but was told they would not buy them. They can be rented readily. 
We rent them for 25 cents per month, or $3 per year. 

Mr. Neal—What does the Lungren lamp consume in 24 hours, when 
turned down low—a 16-ft. lamp for instance? 

Mr. Allyn—I have never ascertained that. That matter was discussed 
at the last meeting, when Mr. Richardson stated he had not found a 
meter that would accurately record it, the amount was so small. 

Mr. Leach—I will say I have tried to determine it, at the office. I 
find that a 16-ft. lamp consumes four feet during the night—1. e., 
from six o’clock at night to seven the next morning. I have heard 
others say it consumed more. 

Mr. Taber—We tested it in New Bedford, and found that one foot per 
hour, when turned down low, would be an ample allowance. 

The President—W ould it be safe to reduce the consumption to very 
much less than one foot per hour during the night ? 

Mr. Taber—I do not think it would be. I have known of instances 
where the light has gone out when turned too low. 

Mr. Jenks—I would like to say a word about that small light allowed 
to burn all night. I agree with the statement that one foot an hour 1s 
about as small a rate of consumption as can be safely left. We deter- 
mined, by means of an experimental meter, that any less amount was 
unsafe, because the light was likely to go out. I would like further to 
say, with regard to the sticking of the stopcocks, that we have adopted 
the method of putting cylinder oil onto the plugs, and have had 
very little trouble since that time. We use a very high grade cylinder 
oil, and although we have to attend to them more than we formerly did, 
still it has removed the difficulty to a great extent. We have now about 
75 lamps in Woonsocket, and rent them at $3.65 per year. 

Mr. 'Taber—Has any member tried ordinary black lead, or plumbago, 
for lubricating? The man who has charge of our lamps told me a week 
ago that he was putting it on every one, and thought it was a great suc- 
cess. 

The President—As Mr. Learned has had a large experience in the use 
of this lamp, we would like to hear from him. 

Mr. W. A. Learned—A year ago last June we went into the Lungren 
lamp business. In two months we put in 45 lamps, and rented them at 
the rate of $5 per year. La:t October we had two Lungren lamps taken 
out, and in their place 20 and 30-candle power incandescent lamps were 
substituted. We then reduced the rent from $5 to $2.50 a year, and were 
able to put back the two lamps and introduce a ‘number of new ones. 
My experience is about the same as that of the rest of the gentlemen with 
regard to the lamp itself. 

The President—Then your recommendation would be that parties try- 
ing to introduce them should not put their rental too high. Starting out 
with a low rental you think would be more likely to put the lamps in 
permanently ? " 

Mr. Learned—Yes. 

Mr. Anderson—I would like to ask if any members using the Lun- 
———- have had any trouble because of their discoloring the ceil- 
ings 

Mr. Porter—I have had trouble in one case, which was caused by the 
governor getting out of order, whereupon the lamp smoked. 

Mr. Allyn—We have had only one case of that sort, which happened 
in the billiard and pool room referred to in my paper. This place is pa- 
tronized almost exclusive!y by the students of Harvard College, and when 
the lamps were first put in they gave a brilliant illumination, and pro- 
duced fine lighting effects, but the attendant, not satisfied with the orig- 
inal success, thought he would improve them a little, and started up 
some of the governors in an attempt to burn a larger flame than could 
be produced with perfect combustion. In consequence the ceiling of the 
room became somewhat discolored. We think this is the only place 
where there was any complaint from that cause. 

Mr. Taber—In every case where discoloration was produced were the 
lamps kept burning all the time ? 








The President—Will the gentleman who had trouble from the discolora- 
tion of the ceiling answer the question ? 

Mr. Porter—No; it was altogether owing to the governor getting out 
of order. 

Mr. Anderson—I desire to call attention to the discolaration of the 
enamel. On one of the lamps the iron plate surrounding the flame- 
plate became discolored, and also showed signs of rust. I madeasort of 
whitewash out of liquid cement and asbestos, cleaned the soot from the 
plate and whitewashed it. That was six weeks ago, and the lamp to- 
day looks as well as it did when first purchased. 

The President—I would like to ask if anyone here present knows 
of any high candle power lamp that in his opinion is equal to the 
Lungren. As no one answers, the opinion seems to be in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Nettleton—My experience is very similar to that which has been 
recounted here before. We commenced introducing the Lungren lamps 
for the purpose of giving our customers the very best. means of burning 
gas, and also to try to satisfy the demand that exists everywhere for a 
larger amount of light. We rent them the same as others do, after try- 
ing and finding it impossible to sell. We rent them at $3.00 per year. 
Of that amount I presume there is paid for new burners and flame-plates 
at least $1.50 ; so thatall the company gets is $1.50, or at most $1.75 per 
year from the rental. I believe it has been a good investment—partic- 
ularly so in the case of one consumer. That was in a mill using gaso- 
line, which I had tried very hard to secure as a gas consumer. They 
were induced to try a few of these burners, and liked them so well that 
they now have twenty in one department which, owing to the fact that 
they run all night, have averaged 6,000 cubic feet per day, six days in the 
week for several months. You can readily understand that the invest- 
ment in such a burner is very satisfactory when burning that quantity 
of gas. While our Company has invested someting like $2,000 in these 
burners, I am very well satisfied that it is money well spent, and I 
would not, if I could, recall one dollar of it. 

Mr. Slater—The President inquired if any other lamp had been intro- 
duced which was better than or equal to the Lungren. A few years ago 
we had a sample of the Wenham lamp sent out, and while I have not 
had a chance to make special experiments and tests of the lamp, the re- 
ports would indicate that it is fully equal to anything that I have seen 
done with the Lungren. It gives an almost perfect flame. The appear- 
ance of the lamp is very nice and it costs considerably less. 

The President—Mr. Allyn raised a point in this paper that may not 
have caught the special attention of the members ; which was his al- 
lusion to the fact that his Company had invested about $5,000 in lamps, 
and that sum might be considered rather an uncertain asset. I want to 
call Mr. Allyn’s attention to the fact that his income from each lamp is 
$5.00 per year for rental, in addition to the profit on the gas sold through 
the lamps where they have been substituted for kerosene oil or the elec- 
tric light. That protit should go against the unreliability of the asset ; 
for the fact is that his rental is a good 20 per cent. per year return on 
the cost of the lamp. If he would credit the surplus of rent and income 
above the interest, and a sufficient allowance for depreciation, I think 
that the investment would be lessened very rapidly. The gentleman to 
whom I made reference a moment ago, as one who knows something on 
the subject of the Lungren lamp, is abundantly well qualified to tell us 
everything in respect to its defects as well as its advantages. Perhaps 
Mr. Stein will speak a word or two on the subject. 

Mr. Stein—Mr. President and Gentlemen : On this my first visitto New 
England to attend the meeting of your Association I am happy to have 
had the pleasure of listening to the very able and interesting paper of 
Mr. Allyn, and the discussion on the Lungren lamp. The points pre- 
sented in the paper and in the discussion are, of course, results of actual 
experience. We have had a great deal to contend with in producing a 
lamp that would meet all of the requirements, and as che defects referred 
to were simply of a mechanical nature, they could only be ascertained by 
experience. The defect with the enamel on the flame-plate was only as- 
certained after the lamp had been in use for some time; but as we have 
now abandoned the use of this kind of flame-plate no further difficulty is 
to be apprehended in that direction. The trouble with the bye-pass cock, 
also, was only discovered after the lamps had been in operation for a 
considerable period. We have overcome this objection by adopting a 
new form of cock which will in future obviate further trouble. As no 
further difficulty need be apprehended from the defects referred to, the 
remedy is already applied. 

Mr. Allyn’s reference to replacing defective cocks made me feel as 
though it was rather expected that the Company should do so without 
charge. While it was not our intention to do this, knowing it would 
represent but a small expense to the users of the lamp, and the cost of. 
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replacing them being small, yet the sum total to the Company would be 
a very serious thing if it were compelled to do so. However, in view of 
the fact that we have met with such hearty co-operation from gas man- 
agers, and particularly from members of the New England Association, 
I may say, on behalf of the Company I represent (although it may be 


entirely out of place here), that we shall do our part as thoroughly as | 


possible in securing a more general introduction and use of the lamp. I 
shall make an arrangement to-cay with the Messrs. Waldo Bros., our 
agents here, authorizing them to exchange the defective cocks for the new 
long lever cock which we are now using—the latter being entirely free 
from the difficulties experienced with the others. This exchange will be 
made without charge. 

I know that, in our efforts to introduce a practical high candle power 
lamp, we have been stimulated by the thought that it was desirable to 
give the gas companies something that would be a competitor of the elec- 
tric light, which is constantly gaining strength ; and the effort has cost 
us, as you perhaps ail know, a great deal of time anda large expenditure 
of money, besides a great amount of patience. We feel that we have now 
successfully combatted the question, and have produced a result as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to obtain. I am very sorry that these few 
difficulties have occurred, but they were, of course, unavoidable. 

With reference to a reduction in the prices of lamps, I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that, although the price may appear a little 
high, you musi take into account the consideration that the lamp is very 
complete—not only as a lamp, but also in the addition of the very effi- 
cient regulator used in connection with it, without which no high candle 
power lamp can be successfully operated. 

Since the lamp has been generally introduced, and our orders largely 
increased, we have been enabled to manufacture in larger quantities, and 
we have thereby been able to reduce the price. Again, it is our intention 
to make still further reductions, as the demand increases, hence it is 
largely left with you to aid us in this course ; and I can assure you that 
every benefit will be given, if we are assisted by the users of the lamp 
and those handling them. Our policy is to supply the most practical and 
efficient high candle power lamp, at the lowest possible price. I thank 
you for your very kind attention. 


Mr. W. A. Wood, of Boston, Mass., ‘here read his paper, entitled 


ITEMS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTE BOOK. 


While the items chosen for consideration cannot all be classed as 
novel, they were selected from a number of others as being best adapted 
to the present occasion ; and in considering the change in methods of 
manufacture which they all involve it is proposed tosimply state the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which have followed such changes—leav- 
ing it to the Association to decide on which side the balance lies. 

Item No. I.—Sunday, June 14, 1885.—Stopped Making Gas on the 
Day Watch.—The question of Sunday labor is not a new one to the gas 
manager, and the field has been well covered by papers and discussions 
in this and other Associations; but it is thought worthy of consideration 
as it cannot be discovered that the entire cessation of gas making on 
Sunday has been attempted in works of a large capacity and continued 
from one year’s end to the other. When the system was inaugurated at 
the North End Station of the Boston Company it was not supposed that 
it would be permanent. In fact to run things through the winter months 
in this manner was not considered practicable. Primarily, the change 
was made to do away with the long watch, thusrelieving the men through 
the hot weather, and,. at the same time, permit of some alterations in 
connections and apparatus. There was considerable grumbling on the 
part of the laborers, who did not consider that the advantages of the day 
of rest would offset the loss of a day’s pay every other week. The system 
was adopted, however, and continued through the winter, as it was found 
of great benefit in relieving the scanty yard room of the small mountain 
of coke which formerly accumulated on the long watch. When, late in 
the fall of ’86—owing to the heavy demand for gas—the order was given 
that Sunday labor should be resumed, it was something of a surprise to 
receive « delegation from the retort house hands who protested that the 
consciences of the men would not allow them to work on Sunday, and a 
general strike was threatened should the order be enforced. The injus- 
tice of a lock-out because a man wants to attend church is evident, and 
as between a question of some gas or no gas in the dark days of Novem- 
ber there is no room for arbitration. Since the date first mentioned, 


with the exception of two or three days, when the situation absolutely 
demanded it, no retorts have been charged on Sunday between 6 a.m. 
and 6 P.M. 

Aside from the benefit to the men, we have found relief from the im- 
mense Monday’s surplus of coke before mentioned, which is not a small 
item when carbonizing 375 tons of coal, especially, if between Saturday 


night and Monday morning, kind nature sees fit to add several inches of 
snow to the pile. 

We have a weekly opportunity for necessary repairs to any part of 
the plant, and the regenerative fires receive their only clinkering of the 
week on Sunday. 

The Manager would doubtless be a curiosity to most of us who has 
not, on more than one occasion, endeavored to squeeze through the week 
on a limited supply without putting in retorts—knowing that Sunday 
would make his losses good, and who has not repented when the weather 
has knocked his calculations awry and left him with low pressure as the 
only alternative on the night of all the week when his consumers de- 
mand the most light. 

Losing Sunday, the picture is reversed. With a low stock Monday 
morning, it becomes necessary to provide for the deficiency and gain all 
| the week, and there is no inducement to run a race with the weather 
‘bureau. - 

The disadvantages are: The increased wear on the retorts—not great 
with proper care—and the increased gas expense ; as, for a given weekly 
send-out, more retorts must be carried and extra coke is consumed and 
extra men are employed to tend the fires on Sunday. 

Irem No. II.—May 6, 1885.—Began Using Naphtha for Enrich- 
ing.—This antedates No. I, but is considered second, as one of its chief 
advantages appears in connection with the weekly missing. Of the 
method of using it is unnecessary to speak. Many prefer this enricher, 
and each has his favorite method of converting it into gas. The amount 
and candle power obtainable from a gallon are well known, and its en- 
riching value, as compared with cannel, is easily figured. One man can 
readily make 50,000 to 60,000 cubic feet of from 55 to 60-candle power in 
12 hours ; and in this fact has been found its great advantage in connec- 
'tion with the Sunday arrangement. After 12 hours’ idleness the gas sent 
forward by the first benches charged is of low grade. By starting the 
naphtha simultaneously with the exhauster, 20 to 25-candle power is at 
once obtained, and the same helds good when shutting down Sunday 
morning—the naphtha being regulated so that the required candle power 
is maintained up to the time of stopping the engine. 

Irem No. III.—Aug. 26, 1885.—Began Exhausting Direct from the 
Hydraulic Main.—This question has also been well ventilated, and, it is 
believed, definitely settled in the minds of a majority of our profession ; 
but at the last, or last meeting but one of this body the method was con- 
demned as unreasonable and unscientific by a prominent engineer on 
the ground that all the tar and liquor removed by the condensers under 
vacuum was just so many tons dead weight to be carried by the exhaust- 
ers when pumping the uncondensed gas. It was not at that time, nor is 
it now apparent to the writer why this work is not done by the exhauster 
whether working under vacuum or pressure—in the latter case the ex- 
hauster becoming a part, and, i owp experience, a not inefficient part of 
the condensing apparatus. 

The real objection to pumping hot gas is demonstrated in the problem, 
‘‘How many more pounds of coke will it take to push gas at 130° than 
it will to pull it at 70°?” The increase in bulk due to this difference in 
temperature is one-eighth—and, if exhausting condensed gas with a make 
of, say, 20,000 cubic feet per hour, the speed of the engine is 40—to take 
the same gas direct from the hydraulic a speed of 45 will be required. 
The normal condition of the coke market in Boston is such that the num- 
ber of pounds required to produce this extra speed has not been deemed 
worthy of computation. Our experience has been that where formerly 
a constant and thorough injection of oil, supplemented by frequent and 
heroic doses of coal tar naphtha, was the only treatment to be relied on 
to keep things moving. Now naphtha is dispensed with and oil is used 
on the bearings only, and in quantity so reduced that the saving in lu- 
bricants the first year averaged over $100 per month. We obtain a better 
line on the vacuum register, and less oscillation in the main ; we are re- 
lieved of the apprehension that one or the other of the exhausters might 
bring up standing in the middleof winter, and, as one occasion, culmin- 
ating in a crippled machine, broken in the attempt to startagain. The 
annual dissection is abandoned ; an exhauster has not been opened since 
the change was made, and has not stopped unless requested to do so by 
'the engineer in charge. More thorough condensation is possible under 
| pressure ; actual tests show that nearly 54 per cent. of the tar and liquor 
condensed from a ton of coal are taken out at the exhauster outlet. 

Irem No. IV.—Feb. 1, 1886.—Stopped Clinkering Fires on the Night 
Watch.—This refers to ordinary furnaces, and clinkering has since been 
done but once in 24 hours. It has been found sufficient; and heats are 
just as good if not better than when clinxering on each shift—the prac- 
tice commonly adopted. 

Irem No. V.—To Prevent Stopped Stand-pipes, Increase the. Seal 
on the Dips.—This memorandum is without date, was selected with 
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malice aforethought, in the full knowledge that it controverts all the 
books of the gas gospel from Clegg to King, that it contains any quan- 
tity of dynamite, and with the expectation that, after the explosion, some- 
thing would be heard to drop. 

The Secretary called for something out of the ordinary run, and to him 
the item is respectfully dedicated. Some time since a length of hydraulic 
main, on a stack whose days of usefulness are numbered, was found to 
be out of level. One bench, on the end of the main where the seal was 


stoppages in stand and bridge-pipes. A depression in candle power hav- 
ing aroused the suspicion that the seal on this particular main was not 
heavy enough, it was raised a short distance. The trouble with the pipes 
ceased at once. To determine whether there was any connection between 
the two the seal was again lowered, and within a few days the pipes be- 
gan to stop. In other parts of the works, under the heat of regenerative 
furnace, like happy effect .has resulted from a slight raising of the seal. 

A theory has suggested itself and is submitted as an interrogation. 
When a single lump of coal is thrown into a hot retort the minute par- 
ticles thrown off by the sudden expansion of the imprisoned air, and in- 
stantly ignited, produce a shower of sparks, a display of fireworks famil- 
iar to all. This action must continue for some time after the lid is on, 
and may it not be probable that these now unconsumed but gasified par- 
ticles of dust are caught by the rapidly ascending current of gas and, 
mixing with the condensing tar in the comparatively cool stand-pipe, pro- 
duce the mixture which causes stoppages? With a low seal this action 
must be rapid, as the draught of the exhauster is more direct. With 
more seal there can be imagined a moment of repose after the lid is put 
on, perhaps a sufficient pause to allow these infinitesimal particles to 
settle on the body of the coal, or deposit as carbon on the sides of the re- 
tort. This may also explain the greater liability to stoppage with fine 
coal, and also why wet coal is a remedy. 

In conclusion. The theory and the statement of fact are given, and 
may be accepted for what they are worth ; but if any inquiring or skep- 
tical member of the Association who desires to satisfy himself that this 
item should not have been dated April 1st will take his seat on the end 
of the main in question, and manipulate the seal under proper instruc- 
tions, we will guarantee to convince him in from 48 to 96 hours that 
there are more things than he has dreamt of in his philosophy. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all. 

Discussion. 

The President— You have been treated to the reading of a very valu- 
able document, containing five important points. I trust that each oneof 
them will meet with your careful criticism, commendatory or otherwise. 
Mr. Wood will be very glad to answer any questions which may be 
asked him. 

Mr. Armington—I desire to say, as far as I am concerned, that I do 
not remember having ever heard read before this Association, during 
the whole of its existence, a more practical paper than that which has 
just been placed before us by Mr. Wood. I think certain facts are set 
forth there which, although some of us have experienced, unluckily for 
us and unhappily for the rest of the profession, we have never made 
notes of. Here we have a practical man who gives us notes and 
reasons—good and satisfactory ones they are, too—for them. I think the 
facts set forth and the conclusions reached are worth the trip from New 
York to Boston simply to hear them stated. One item, however, struck 
me as being perhaps an over-statement, which was as to the value per 
month of the amount of lubrication got rid of. Perhaps it is all right, 
although it seems too large tome. The conclusion reached in regard to 
exhausting directly from the hydraulic main, seems to me to be per- 
fectly correct from an engineering point of view. 

Mr. Wood—The amount saved from lubrication is not taken from the 
Superintendent’s book, but from the official records of the Company ; 
and that is rather an under-estimate. The condition was a serious one. 
The exhausters were liable at any time to stop on us, and it required a 
good deal of power to run them. The only thing we found that would 
cut the sediment deposited in them was coal tar naphtha, which is expen- 
sive, and which we were obliged to use in large quantities. I think that 
$100 per month is not an exaggerated statement of the amount we saved 
in the year after making the changes. 

Mr. Allyn—I would like to inquire what method Mr. Wood employs 
at present to vaporize his naphtha. 

Mr. Wood—We employ what is generally called the Metropolitan 
method, because first introduced in the Metropolitan works in New York 
city the naphtha being run by gravity directly into the retort through 
a system of pipes. We have a one inch pipe inside of a 2} inch pipe, and 
that again is inside of a 5 inch pipe—the largest pipe ending within 18 
inches of the back of the retort, At the point where the naphtha comes 








down in the inch pipe it enters a T, and a small steam-jet is introduced 
there to prevent any forcing back from the stoppage of the naphtha. It 
is vaporized, and the steam is used only to regulate the heat of the retort. 
We do not run high enough heats to decompose the steam, as we have 
found from actual experiment a number of times. We find that the best 
results are obtained from a cherry red heat, and by running the steam 
so that that heat is maintained we have no trouble in making naphtha 


| gas in almost any quantity desired. 
lightest, was for a long time a source of annoyance from the frequent | 


The President—Have you an arrangement for noting the temperature 
of the retort except by removing the lid? 

Mr. Wood—The lids are taken off every day. A little lamp black will 
gradually accumulate around the mouthpiece, and that is cleared away 
every morning on each of the retorts we run. A test of the quality of 
the gas is made by allowing a jet of gas taken from the stand pipe to im- 
pinge againse a piece of white paper; and the color which gives the best 
result, as we have ascertained, is that of a dark cigar. When we are 
making vapor instead of oil gas there will be no stain whatever. 

Mr. Hallett—How much naphtha does Mr. Wood use per ton of coal ? 

Mr. Wood—Our average last year was } of a gallon of naphtha to 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas made. 

Mr. Allyn—Has Mr. Wood had any experience in the use of oil instead 
of naphtha? 

Mr. Wood—No; no not with crude o:]. We have experimented with 
gas oil. I do not think that as good gas was made with that as when 
naphtha was used. 

Mr. Nettleton—There is one part of Mr. Wood’s paper which is of great 
interest to me, as I think it must be to all members of the Association, 
and that is the point referring to the stopping of stand pipes by lamp 
black, which they have prevented, as I understand Mr. Wood, by in- 
ereasing the seal on their dip pipes. This is a very simple remedy, and 
I would like to hear more about it. 

The President—I do not remember whether Mr. Wood stated the seal 
he carried. 

Mr. Wood—The seal on the main which I described is a very peculiar 
one—probably three-quarters of an inch at one end, and barely a quarter 
of an inch at the other. 

The President—W hat would you recommend as the best to carry ? 

Mr. Wood—I wish to say that the variation was very slight; but it 
prevented the stoppages in the stand-pipes from lampblack. If we raised 
it above a certain point we did not get the results we expected. It wasa 
very slight increase that determined it. I do not wish to contend thatthe 
unlimited raising of the seal will stop the trouble to anyextent. I think 
when the seal was raised it was raised from almost nothing to about a 
quarter of an inch, and it may have been more than that. Ido not know 
as we determined the exact amount. At the time of the stoppages we 
were fairly certain we had no seal whatever on the bench that stopped 
up, because after the seal was raised our candle power went up to where 
it should be. 

Mr. Neal—In the works under my charge stopped stand-pipes are of 
very rare occurrence—with no seal at all on the dip-pipes—by reason of 
using the McIThenny process. My experience is very different from that 
of Mr. Wood. I run as nearly as possible a level gauge. Sometimes, in 
running a water gas plant, as the outlet from the water gas apparatus is 
into the pipe or main that leads from the exhausters to the purifiers, 
there is a very great back pressure; and then sometimes the gauge on 
the hydraulic main is not on a level, but shows a back pressure. I am 
surprised at it, after what I have heard Mr. Wood say, that we are not 
troubled all the time with stopped stand-pipes; but they are, as I have 
said, of very rare occurrence with us. 

Mr. Prichard—It seems to me that Mr. Neal’s experience, as well as 
my own, exactly bear out Mr. Wood’s theory. We are both running the 
MclIlhenny process, which, as you all know, consists, before taking off 
the lids, of filling the main with sufficient water toseal the dip pipes, and 
then charging the retort. The water is then drawn off, which takes four 
or five minutes, or exactly the check that Mr. Wood seems to desire to 
produce on the gas in the retort. It works against a three-inch seal for 
several minutes, and the gasis checked in just the way he describes. We 
have no stopped stand-pipes whatever, or not over a dozen in the course 
of the year, and those are brought about by carelessness. 

Mr. Slater—If I recollect rightly it seems to me that that was one of 
the claims made by those who commenced to run without a dip-pipe 
seal. I think Mr. Armington will recollect about that. 

Mr. Armington—I did not exactly get the drift of Mr. Slater’s re- 
marks. We have heard a great many arguments about stopped stand- 
pipes, and about the advantages of running without a seal: Some benefit 
may be gained by doing away with the seal at the time, yet in the end 
some other results wil] follow which will wipe out all the profjts, I re- 
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member we used to be learnedly told that the reason we had a formation 
of carbon, and had stopped stand-pipes, was owing to the seals, and to 
the hammer-like blows made upon our retorts by the gas surging out 
through the seal. I think the gentleman who last spoke carried out Mr. 
Wood's theory exactly, when he said there was a time when that deposit 
of lampblack was stopped. 

Mr. Slater—My point was that I thought you would recollect a claim 
made by one of the partics running with a valve was that they had no 
stopped stand-pipes. 

Mr. E. C. Jones—I would like to say that atthe South Boston works we | 
are using a 2-inch by-pass with a valve in it, sothat during four hours we 
run the retorts without any seal, but have had very serious trouble from 
stopped stand-pipes while doing so. I do not consider doing away with 
the seal a preventive of stopped stand-pipes. Our trouble comes at 
almost any time, without warning, and goes as quickly, and also with- 
out warning. We do not know to what to attribute it. 

Mr. Lamson—When Mr. Jones tells us that he has trouble when he 
uses the bye-pass on the stand-pipes it seems to me he knocks out the 
last hope I had on the question of curing the trouble of stopped stand- 
pipes. We have at our works at Commercial Point all the retorts work- 
ing with the regenerative furnace. I suppose we really carry more heat 
there than we did at the old station. We use on those stacks large 
hydraulic mains, which have a plate on the back side that can be taken | 
off and so open the main. On many accounts we think this is a very | 
good form to adopt. Since we started those works we have had more or 
less trouble with stopped stand-pipes, and have tried every experiment 
that ingenuity could devise, or that other engineers could suggest to 
prevent it. At times we thought that we had conquered the difficulty. 
We have run those retorts with very light seals, and with very heavy 
seals, and have run them with a seal of tar, and with a seal of water ; 
but while at times we have had more or less success in running without 
stopped stand-pipes, in a general way there has been a good deal of 
difficulty. At one time within a year we thought we had remedied a 
great deal of our trouble by increasing the seal. We found that by 
taking the pressure on the retorts quite often that there was a variation, 
‘showing, as we thought, that some of the water had been driven out of 
the main by the oscillation of the water in the main, and that the seal 
had been somewhat reduced. We adopted the plan of carrying a 
heavier seal of water, and thought for a short time that that was the 
solution of the whole trouble. But that did not follow. Since then we 
have had trouble, and I confess that at tbe present time I am in 
the dark in the matter. I had expected to introduce some method of 
unsealing the dips. If Mr. Jones says that a bye-pass in the dip pipe 
does not prevent this trouble, it removes one of my hopes. I have no! 
doubt that increasing the seal, where the seal is too shallow and the air | 
is drawn in, will materially remedy the trouble ; but that it will stop 
all the trouble in the stand-pipes, especially when running under high 
heats, I do not believe. As to what causes the thing I am at a loss to} 
give a reason. I think it is due to a great many causes. I think | 
that quite high heats, and the water hammering on the stand-pipes and | 
in the retort all help to produce the stopped stand-pipes. We got the 
idea into our heads, from a statement of Mr. Anderson, that lampblack 
could not be deposited unless air was present, whereupon we formed 
the opinion that we must seal the dip pipe sufficiently to keep all the air 
out. We thought that the oscillation of the main and the varying 
pressure on the stand-pipe, might possibly draw some air in, and that 
we must have a seal heavy enough to overcome this ; but we are giving 
that idea up now. In cases where the dip is entirely or absolutely | 
sealed, we find we are troubled with a very large deposit of lampblack. | 
I think, after all, the theory of Mr. Neal, running without a seal, is| 
one thing which will conquer the trouble. In fact I recollect having | 
visited Mr. Stiness at his works to see the operation of the hydraulic | 
main from which he ran off the tar entirely, thus working with a water | 
seal. Before that time he had a very serious difficulty from his seal and 
from his stand-pipes, but at the period of my visit he had so little trouble | 
with the stand-pipes that when I expressed a wish to see how much tar | 
there was in the main | recollect before he sent a man up to the hy- | 
draulic main he had to explain to him what he wished him to do about | 
taking the plug out of the dip pipe, for the man was not well enough ac- | 
quainted with trouble of that kind to know how todoit. Thisshowed that | 
Mr.Stiness was not then having any trouble with hisstand-pipes. In think- 
ing that over since I recollect he used a valve. I supposed his claim 
that he had had no trouble was perfectly correct ; and on that line I had 
proposed to commence this summer the experiment of running without 
any seal at all. 

Mr, Stiness—I would like to say that the matter of choked stand-pipes 
was once a favorite theme with me, and that I several times referred to 
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it at the meetings of the American Association ; but any man can go to 
the works of the Pawtucket Gas Company to-day and find choked stand- 
pipes almost the exception. One has never occured that I knew of, except 
where the carbon had been burned from the retort, and the stoker had 
neglected to clean the stand pipes in a proper way. This isa word which 
I want you te remember ; for ‘‘ neglect” causes a great many things to 
occur in gas works. One point in Mr. Wood's paper, which seemed to 
agree with my experience, is this. We use an unsealed main; but in 


charging the retorts the main is sealed 1} inches at all times, unless the 


valve is raised after the retorts are charged. The valves are not raised 
on the instant the cutter bar is screwed up, but perhaps after five minutes. 
Perhaps it may be that in that short space of time these sparks of dry 
carbon which Mr. Wood refers to may be checked. At all events it isa 
fact that a stopped stand-pipe in my works is a thing that has been, for 
several years, almost unknown. 

The President—You are using a regenerator f irnace, and carry high 
heats ¢ 

Mr. Stiness—Yes ; we do carry high heats. 

Mr. Lamson—(to Mr. Jones).—Do you open your valves immediately 
after charging? 

Mr. E. C. Jones—The man who puts the lids on turns the screw, then, 
with his shovel, strikes the lever of the valve, and opens it; hence there 
is probably half a minute between the time the lid is put on and the time 
We probably have two inches seal on the 
dips. We have never used the seal except where we have missed charges, 
and then we have closed the valves after four hours. 

Mr. Lamson—Youcan provethis theory by keeping your valves closed 
for five minutes. 

The President—We would like to hear Mr. Beale’s experience with 
regard to this matter of stopped stand-pipes. 

Mr. Beale—My experience is that stopped stand-pipes necessarily go 
with high heats ; and I have listened with amazement to the remarks of 
these gentlemen who have high heats. I do not doubt their statements, 
but I am astonished that at such high heats they escape stopped stand- 
pipes. It seems to me that a low seal should always be adopted, where 
possible. I am greatly astonished to hear that a cure for stopped stand- 
pipes goes with increasing the seal, for that is contrary to all my experi- 
ence. I do not quite understand how any one can have the pigh heats 
which go with the regenerative benches, and be able to make the state- 
ment that stopped stand-pipes are almost unknown happenings in their 
works. We have lots of trouble with them at Mott Haven whenever we 
have high heats. 

Mr. Lamson—I will say that a high heat does not necessarily mean a 
stopped stand-pipe, because you can run your retort steadily, if your 
heat is even, at a very high heat and make a very large amount of gas 
if your mains are kept perfectly free. At the present time the difficulty 
is that there is nothing you can lay your hands on which is positive, and 
which follows out in everyone’s experience, with regard to this question 
of stopped stand-pipes. Some will tell you that damp coal will prevent 
stopped stand-pipes, while other men will say that every time the coal 
becomes damp the stand pipes stop. One will tell you that high heats 
cause stopped stand-pipes, and another will say that he runs very 
high heats and never has one stopped. One will tell you that with a 
light seal he has stopped stand-pipes, and another will say that his never 
stop with a high seal, but always stop with a low,seal. The question 
which is interesting me at the present time is whether lampblack can be 
formed and deposited without the presence of air. I am positive it can- 
not be. I know thattsome, whoare equally positive, will say that it can. 

Mr. Stedman—It is an entirely new theory to me—this necessity of the 
presence of air for the formation of lampblack. I think that those of us 
who have used naphtha in highly heated retorts have disproved this, be- 
cause it is quite possible to be sure that your retort is under considerable 
seal, and at the same time make a bushel of lampblack in a very short 
time. 

Mr. Lamson—How do you use naphtha? 

Mr. Stedman—Put it in in any way—shovel it in, if you please. 

Mr. Lamson—Then you shovel in air with it. Most people put it in 
with steam now, and the steam gives off a very small amount of air. 

Mr. Stedman—We have often found that if the retort was too highly 
heated at the time of commencing to put in the naphtha, or if the charge 
of coal had been purposely made small, so as to allow of the introduction 
of naphtha, with the result of too great an increase of heat, it is quite 
possible to produce quite a large quantity of lampblack, wich will show 
immediately, and perhaps in a degree will account for the stopped stand- 
pipes, although it is tolerably certain there can be no air in the retort, 
owing to the fact that there has been an evolution of gas fora long time, 
and the seal has been maintained constant during that time. 
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Mr. Lamson—In such a case as that you always get air in with the 
naphtha. 

Mr. Stedman—Not if you put the naphtha in without any steam with 
it at all. 

Mr. Lamson—How will you get it in? 

Mr. Stedman—Our method at Newport used to be to have a tank con- 
taining naphtha under 20 pounds pressure, and then to inject the clear 
naphtha, 

The President—I think that our friend Wood will, after listening to the 
exceedingly interesting discussion which his paper has evoked, feel grati- 
fied at the result of his effort in preparing a paper for this Association. 

On motion of Mr. Armington, the thanks of the Association were voted 
to Mr. Wood. 

The Association then adjourned, to reconvene at 3 P.M. 


First DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session was opened by the reception of a 
REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Stiness—The Committee appointed to consider the address of the 
President have directed me to report that we have given the address due 
consideration, and fully agree with the President in the recommendation 
that your Committee appointed to report a list of officers for the ensuing 
year be requested to report a committee of three, to be selected from the 
list of officers whom they may recommend, which committee, if elected, 
shall be charged with the duty of securing the services of some scientific 
gentleman to prepare and deliver a lecture at the next annual meeting, 
on such day and on such subject as may be agreed upon by such com- 
mittee. In regard to the second recommendation—causing the lecture 
to become a permanent feature of the annual meetings—the Committee 
were not unanimous, some thinking that, it being an experiment, per- 
haps it would be well to wait the development of the first lecture, they 
fearing that possibly it might deter some from preparing papers upon 
topics of local interest to many of the members, consequentlv the Com- 
mittee do not agree to make the second recommendation. The Commit- 
tee also direct me to report that they most heartily agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by our President in his address, and express their ap- 
probation of the very able and explicit manner in which he has conveyed 
to the meeting the practical suggestions contained in his message. I sub- 
mit the report in behalf of the Committee. 

On motion, the report of the Committee was approved, and their re- 
commendation adopted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. E. C. Jones—The Committee appointed to nominate officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year instruct me to report the following 
nominations : 

President—A. M. Norton, Nashua, N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—R. B. Taber, New Bedford, Mass., and C. F. Prich- 
ard, Lynn, Mass. 

Directors—Horace A. Allyn, F. 8. Richardson, H. B. Leach, W. A. 
Wood, and Z. M. Jenks. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. H. Nettleton, Birmingham, Conn. 

Committee on Lecture—A. M. Norton, C. H. Nettleton, and C. F. 
Prichard. 

On motion, the President instructed Mr. Stiness to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the nominees. The ballot was so cast, and the Presi- 
dent declared the gentlemen named to be duly elected officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 

AN INTRODUCTION AND RESPONSE. 


The President—It gives me great pleasure to announce to you, and it 
must be heartily pleasing to you to hear it, that the Hon. A. M. Norton 
has been chosen to fill the responsible position of President of this As- 
sociation for the ensuing year. With your permission I will appoint 
Messrs. Jones and Lamson a committee to wait on Mr. Norton to escort 
him to the table. 

The President, renewing his remarks—It affords me much pleasure, in 
behalf of the New England Association, to welcome you, Mr. Norton, 
to the position of honor to which you have been unanimously chosen— 
that of presiding officer of this Association for the ensuing year. I may 
say that, personaliy and officially, I am of the opinion that the affairs of 
this Association will be conducted by you in a manner which will reflect 
credit on the choice of the Association ; and that its continued progress 
and welfare will not suffer under your administration. Your associates 
have for years recognized your ability and intelligence as a gas engineer; 
your straightforwardness in all your business relations; and the cour- 
teous and gentlemanly manner in which you have always treated the 
members of this Association. 





Mr. Norton—I thank you, Mr. President and gentlemen, for the com- 
pliment, and assure you that I feel highly honored in being elected 
President of this Association. I heartily appreciate this token of your 
confidence. I accept the situation more especially as a compliment to 
New Hampshire and to her gas engineers. : 

Mr. J. R. Todd, of Natick, Mass., read his paper on 


THE RUNNING OF SMALL GAS WORKS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—Mr. Charles H. Nettleton, the Secre- 
tary of this Association, asked me by letter if I would prepare a paper, 
to be read before you at this meeting, entitled, ‘‘The Running of a 
Small Gas Works.” I wrote in reply stating that as I never had pre- 
pared a paper on any one particular subject, I felt that I could not do 
so now ; but if he wished me to I would try and give a sketch of how I 
had run the Natick gas works, since March, 1875. Heaccepted. There- 
fore, gentlemen, if you consider that such a paper will be interesting 
enough to you, I will proceed to read it. Well, then, so that you may 
be more able to judge correctly whether I have made a success of run- 
ning the works, or to what extent I may have succeeded, it would 
be necessary for you to have some idea of the field I had to work in. 

In 1875 Natick had a population of about 8,000, and up to the present 
time that number has increased to between 9,000 and 10,000 ; but the 
houses ure so scattered over the township that there are only between 
5,000 and 6,000 residing within what is usually called the Town of 
Natick ; and none of these are wealthy people. At the time I took hold 
of the works there were not five dwelling houses in the town piped for 
gas, and not one of theshoe shops. Now I have 70 meters in dwelling- 
houses, and all the large shoe shops (except 2) are lighted with gas. 
One of the 2 did use gas, but is now using the incandescent electric 
light, while the other one is lighted with oil lamps—the owner is one of 
those old fogeys who cannot get out of the old ruts that his grandfather 
walked in. 

In 1875 all the churches used oil ; now, 5 out of the 6 are using gas 
and 2 of them have Lungren lamps. 

The amount of gas sent out in 1875 was 1,501,800 cubic feet. 

The amount of gas accounted for in 1875 was 1,136,500 cubic feet, 
showing a loss of 24 per cent. 

The amount sent out in 1887, and in competition with a very power- 
ful electric light company, was 3,491,900 cubic feet ; of which quantity, 
3,194,200 cubic feet was accounted for, showing a loss of 8 per cent. 

I have now in all about 200 consumers. 

In 1875 the price of gas was $4.00 per 1,000 cubic feet, with 10 per 
cent off for prompt payment. The price now is $2.70, with 10 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet off all bills of less than 10,000 cubic feet, and 20 cents 
on all over that quantity. 

When I took over the works the President of the Company remarked 
he expected, that for the first year or two, they (the Company) would 
have to put their hands in their pockets to help to run the works ; and 
therefore, he hoped I would do the best I could for them. This is all 
and the only instruction which I have received from him or any of the 
Board of Directors. 

Having thus left the whole charge of running the works in my hands, 
I, therefore, concluded that two things had to. be done by me. First, to 
run the works on the strictest plan of economy possible ; second, to try 
and gain as much as possible of the perfect confidence of my con- 
sumers. 

First—The plan of running the works. I employed one fireman who 
comes to work at 5 o'clock a.m. His first work is to draw the furnace 
bars, and clinker the fire. then open the dampers, then prepare the 
retort lids for charging. By the time this is done the fire is nicely 
kindled up and in good shape for him to draw and charge the retorts— 
the first charge is always the lightest. When through charging he 
goes home to breakfast and returns at 74.mM. He is also allowed ove 
hour for dinner. If he gets to work by 5 o'clock his first charge is in by 


.|6, and his fourth one is in by 6 Pp. M., allowing four hours for each 


charge. He then goes home, and I take charge of the fire. When it is 
necessary I put in a charge at 10 Pp. M., let it run for one or two hours, 
then bank up the fire and put in the dampers, being always careful to 
so arrange them that when the fireman comes in the morning he will 
find about a bushel or more of coke in the furnace to haul out before 
clinkering. When there is no need for charging at 10 p.m., I bank the 
fire at about 10.30 and lock up the works for the night. During part of 
the winter I have 2 firemen, and then run continuously. 

There are in the works 2 benches of 3’s, and one with one retort. 
During the summer, when the consumption gets down to where the 
single retort will supply the demand, I change on to that bench, and let 
down the bench of 3’s until the fall ; then change over again. 
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Regarding the tools used around the works. I always get what I 
consider to be the best (it always pays to have good tools),.and I always 
have a place for everything, and see that everything is kept in its place. 
By enforcing that rnle the men learn to be careful of everything they 
handle in the works ; and I also let them understand that if they break 
or destroy anything through carelessness they have to pay for it. By 
this method I consider that a considerable amount of money is saved to 
the Company every year. 

I keep a set of gasfitter’s, carpenter’s, and blacksmith’s tools—at least, 
as many as are usually required around a gas works; also, a portable 
forge. With these I have been enabled to do nearly all,the carpenter 
and blacksmith work that has been done in the place. I also dig out 
and build all my own fireboxes. I have laid all main and service or 
supply pipes, set all meters and take their indices, and make out and 
deliver the gas bills. 

The reason why I now deliver the bills, instead of sending them 
through the mail, as was my practice in the first two years, is this. 
Several gentlemen told me that when receiving their gas bills in the 
post office they would put them in their pockets, forgetting all about 
them until after the date to which the discount was allowed. This of 
course made some of them angry, and they told me that if I would de- 
liver the bills they would pay them at once, and thereby save the dis- 
count. I was quite willing to do so, although it gives me a great deal 
of extra work and responsibility ; still, I wish everyone to get the dis- 
count on his bills. Nearly all of our bills are sent out quarterly, and 
we allow the discount to the 15th of the first month in each quarter. 
On that date I generally take a walk around the streets, for many have 
told me that they forgot all about their gas bills until they happened to 
see the ‘‘ gas man” on the street. They will then call him into their 
place of business and pay the account. Also, on many of them I call 
into their stores or offices, to remind them that ‘‘to-day is the 15th—-. 
last day of grace.” Whether they have paid their bills or not they will 
thank me for reminding them ; and this is one of the means I have used 
to gain the end I had in view—namely, the confidence of my consumers. 
This brings me to the second, and, I consider, a very important part of 
running a small gas works. 

We all know with what a suspicious eye a great many people look 
upon a “gas man ” and his ‘‘gas meter,” and we have all heard of the 
great frauds that have been perpetrated by some gas nian upon some 
body’s aunt or grandmother, who used oil all the whole month but did 
not let the gas man know about it; and how, at the end of that month, 
there was a larger bill sent in than for the month previous, when she 
had used gas all the month! I heard an old member of this Association 
say that Judas Iscariot was a gentleman compared to a gas man, in the 
eyes of this kind of people. Therefore, knowing all this, and .also that 
I was a stranger in the town of Natick, I considered it my duty to try 
and gain, as mu¢h as possible, the confidence of the people. 

Gas in Natick was something new, and, therefore, fhe people did not 
know how to use it economically. I led them to understand that I 
wanted them to get tne most light possible with the least amount of gas; 
and, in order to convince them that I meant what I said, I made a good 
many. changes in their fixtures, burners, and mode of using the gas. 
They were all using the poorest kind of burners; a good many had in 
use the old cast iron pillar burner, the others the common pillar. To 
get these all changed, I bought a lot of patent check burners, put them 
on their fixtures, and regulated the check to just the amount of light they 
required, then, in the evening, while all their lights were running, I 
checked the pressure at their meters until it just affected the light. I 
consider a check burner, a governor, or some other appliance for check- 
ing the pressure of considerable value to any one running a store, shop, 
or any large business place where there are a number of lizhts, and 
where the help have the lighting and regulating of the same, but who 
do not foot the bills. 

By means of the various changes made, the gas bills were reduced 
very much, and this went a great way towards convincing them that I 
really meant to help them; and, by the same means, I was gaining their 
confidence. 

As a slight proof of the amount of confidence they were placing in me, 
I will give you two out of many little incidents that haveoccured. One 
was inasaloon. I went to collect the gas bill—which hippened to be 
larger than usual. The proprietor spoke of the bill being so large, and 
asked if I could not explain it in any way. There had been some very 
dull weather during that quarter, and I reminded him of the fact, and 
also asked him if he could not remember whether or not his billiard 
tables had been running a little more than usual that quarter. He 
thought the matter over for a little while, then said, ‘‘ Yes, the tables 
nuve been more in use lately,” and he seemed to be satisfied. However, 





one of those beats who are com:nonly found around a bar-room was 
standing near by, and he had heard the proprietor say that he thought 
the bill was a large one. So, Mr. Beat steps up to the proprietor (mak- 
ing sure he Would earn a drink) and told him a wonderful story—that he 


knew to be true—about an aunt of his who shut off the gas for a whole 
month—but did not tell the gas company about it—jst to see if that ter- 
rible company would send in a bill, whereupon, lo and behold! in came 
the bill on the first of the month, just the sameas usual. The proprietor 
listened to him very attentively until he had finished his story and then 
simply said, ‘‘ Well, this gentleman don’t treat us in thatfashion.” And 
Mr. Beat got no drink. 

The other incident happened with a gas burner agent who wanted to 
sell some burners to a storekeeper, which were to save him 50 cent. 
over those that he was then using—the check burners that I had put on. 
The storekeeper asked him if he had shown his burners to the Superin- 
tendent cf the Gas Company. Agent, ‘‘Oh!no; why there is no use 
in showing them to him ; he would never recommend anything that 
would save the gas.” Storekeeper: ‘‘Oh! yes, he would ; and further, 
if your burner will do all that you claim for it he will buy everyone you 
have got and give them out to his consumers.” Agent,—‘‘ is all 
nonsense. Why, the very idea of a gas man saying that he wants you to 
save the gas!” ‘Storekeeper, ‘‘If you will go and show them to the 
Superintendent and he recommends them I will have you put them on 
all of my fixtures.” He never returned. 

Another plan that I adopted. Whenever I see a gas jet in any store 
turned up so that it is wasting the gas, I walk into the store and turn it. 
down until I consider that there is no waste. I also carry a burner 
saw in my pocket, and wherever I see a burner in a store or office that 
requires cleaning I walk in and clean it out. The storekeeper seeing 
this, appreciates and accepts it as a little act of kindness to him. 

I also make it a practice after setting a meter to attempt to persuade 
the party it is set for to permit me to teach him how to read the index, 
and I have succeeded in teaching quite a good many to do so. Some- 
times when I go to take an index, if the party 1s not busy, I will ask him 
to read the meter for me. If he makes a mistake I correct it, and give 
him further instructions. 

I consider it would be a good thing for us if we could get every con- 
sumer to read and take notice of his meter, and for this reason. If a 
person notices his meter, he knows the amount of gas he is using, and, 
therefore, knowing how much his bill will be, when the account is pre- 
sented he does not lift up his hand and exclaim,—‘‘ Why ; there must be 
some mistake. I know I did not use that. amount of gas, for I have 
been just as careful of it as could be,” ete. I also tell everyone that 
whenever there is or if they imagine there is anything wrong, either 
with the gas or their fixtures, to let me know at once; and I always 
make it a point to answer these calls promptly, making no charge for 
the work I do in this way. The same with their gas stoves and-Lun- 

n lamps ; if anything is wrong about them I fix it ; and, if need be, 
take them all apart, clean and set them up. 

The gas stoves and Lungren lamps I rent or sell. When a customer 
applies for a gas stove, I set it up, and leave it for a month or two on 
trial. If they do not like it, or wish to try one of another make, I will 
exchange it; if they do not like that either, and do not wish to.experi- 
ment further I remove it, making no charge except for the gas used. 
However, I have never as yet had to carry one back. I have between 
40 and 50 gas stoves and 39 Lungren lamps in use. 

‘The first year we paid all expenses ; second and third, Y eye for a lot of 
main pipe each year: fourth, paid off a note that was due ; in the fifth 
year we paid a dividend, and have done so each year since. 

The average yield per lb. of coal for the first eight years, without an 
exhauster, was 4.24 cu. ft.; in the next four years, with a steam jet ex- 
hauster, 4.38 cu. ft.; three months, running continuously, in 1887, 4.47 
cu. ft.; and three months in same year, running only in the daytime, 
4.44 cu. ft. 

Some of you might wish to know how the retorts stood the repeated 
firing up and letting down. I had one bench that was fired up and let 
down 7 times ; fired up for the firsttime an March 10, 1875, and let down 
for the last time, May 26, 1881. Time in use, 6 years and two months; 
actual time in use, 3 years, 9 months, and 24 days. Another set was 
fired up and let down 3 times ; lighted first on August 28, 1883 ; let down 
last time, October 3, 1886. Actual time in use, 2 years, 9 months, and 8 
days—and good for some time yet. 

Discussion. 

The President— You have heard an exceedingly interesting report of how 
a man can run a small gas works; and if the same degree of efficiency 
could be carried into the management, in all its details, of larger works 
we should probably get even better results than we now attain. 

Mr. Lamson—I wish toask Mr. Todd what is the size of his retorts, and 
who made them ? 

Mr. Todd—They are clay retorts, and were in the works when I took 
charge of them. The works were built by Morris & Tasker, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. I inquired who the makers of the retorts were, but as 
all the papers were burned — a big fire that occurred about the 
time I went to Natick, all that I could learn was that they were 
Brooklyn, N. Y., retorts. Those were the ones that stood so long, and 
the ones now in use are part of the same set. I have two es of 
threes, one of which has not been rebuilt since I went there. They are 
D retorts, 13 x 21. 

The President—How many consumers have you? How many meters 
have you set ? 

Mr. Todd—We have about 220 now.. When the electric light com- 

y people started in they adopted the plan of asking my consumers 
ioe much their gas bills were, and then offered to put in the elec- 
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tric light for something less. They got one or two of the influen- 
tial parties to use the electric light by giving it to them for nothing. 
They also talked pretty well at the town meetings, and got suc 
backing that the town voted more money last year for the electric 
light than they had ever done for any other light since it was a town. 
Still I consider that in being so anxious to get all the business of the 
town, they hurt themselves more than they did the gas company, be- 
cause the result has been that they have caused a class of the  peery 
to become thoroughly disgusted with their efforts. Instead of hurt- 
ing my business their efforts have increased it very much. We 
have got more gas lamps than ever before. Some people do not 
understand the reason until I explain it to them in this way : When 
they started in very few gas consumers took the electric light. 
There were only two storekeepers using all gas, all the others were 
using oil. That did not make any difference to me ; and when the 
people of the town saw the electric light they said it was so much 
taken out of the gas company’s et. Now there are a good 
many of those who have left the electric light, and are using gas. 
The Lungren lamps which I got for a church have given t satis- 
faction. I now have them in two churches, in one of which three 
Lu n rform all the illumination ;. the other—it is a 
smaller church, is —- very well with one 16-foot Lungren lamp 
and ordina: _ ts. 

The President—There is no doubt but that the practice of Mr. 
Todd, if it can be carried out in detail, will be of great value to all 
gas companies. I certainly commend earnestly to the attention of 
the members of the Association his custom and practice of giving 
careful attention to the condition under which gas is burned e the 
consumers. <A ‘great deal of complaint comes to us because they 
do not consume the gas ae rly, and have not the proper means 
of doing it. I apprehend there is not anything like a sufficient 
attention given to these ss the m rs of gas companies. 
I noticed a paragraph in Mr. Todd’s paper, which stated that when 
he saw a gas burner in a store or window that was wasting gas, he 
went in and attended to it; and when that paragraph was read 
I perceived it-caused some smiling. Still this is a very ag gr 
point, and one that will be appreciated by the gas consumers, for just 
to the degree that you gain their confidence you will poalvwac in 
your business. I know it to be so from experience. I think that 
plan is to be commended. His plan of following up his consumers 
carefully, to see that they pay their bills promptly and get the 
benefit of discount is also to be commended, although it would not 
be so easy to do it if he had two or three times the number of con- 
sumers that he now has. Howeveér, it is well to do so in his case, 
where he can attend to it. 

On motion of Mr. Taber, the thanks of the Association were voted 
to Mr. Todd. 

ANOTHER INTRODUCTION, 

The President—We have with us this afternoon Mr. Ridlon, ex- 
President of the Boston Electric Club, and for more reasons than 
one I think the gentlemen of the Association will be glad to have 
him introduced. It gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. Ridlon, be- 
cause he is actively connected with an industry which some of the 
members of the Association have been giving more or less attention 


to. 

Mr. Ridlon—Mr. President and Gentlemen: I have, indeed, to 
thank you for the kind invitation issued to me to attend the open- 
ing session of this convention. I cannot but feel that this is a 
movement in the right direction. As one interested in the electric 
light business, it has been my earnest endeavor for the last three 
or four oe ay to bring about a unity of interest between gas and 
electric light companies, and I am gratified to see to-day there is a 
probability of success in this direction. We are all engaged in 
meeting demand of the public for some kind of light, and I do 
not know why any of us should take it upon ourselves to decide 
which light the public shall have. Let them decide it for them- 
selves, and we will be very glad—that is, meaning the combined 
gas and electric light company—to furnish them anything they de- 
sire, they paying a fair and proper price for the same. I do not 
think there is any occasion for us to make any sea attacks upon 
each other. We are all a nage Spee set of fellows, and when we 
come ther we find it out. e have been looking at each other 
at a distance until recently ; but when we come together occasion- 
ally, as we have been — in the past year, and are able to shake 
hands with each other, we find, as gas men and as electric light men, 
that our interests are so nearly identical that it will be for our 
mutual interest to work together in harmony. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. J, R. Humphreys, of Lawrence, Mass., read a paper on 


A NEW WAY OF UTILIZING AMMONIA LIQUOR. 

The gas manager of the present day finds himself in a rather 
unique position in that the cost of coal as well as many other articles 
which go to make up the gross cost of gas manufacture, are steadily 
and surely co onggene and in like manner there grows a demand on 
the part of the public for cheaper gas—a demand which is often 
pressed home by our new friend, or rival, call it which you may, 
the electric light. The two growths do not blend well together ; on 
the contrary, they are decidedly antagonistic, and present to the gas 
manager a very complex problem, a problem, however, which it is 
not the purpose of the present paper to attempt to solve, suffice it 
here to remark that the proposition, in very many cases, can only 
be worked out by the help of the by-products of gas making— 
coke, tar, and ammonia. 

Of these three residuals coke and tar will generally take care of 
themselves, though possibly we should except the very large gas 





works ; for if the demand for coke grows slack we will generally 
find an obliging body of coal miners or other laborers will strike, 
and thus by raising the price of coal increase the demand for coke. 
In most cases the tar trade can be worked up by the aid of the side- 
walk makers, and we are left with the remaining residual, ammo- 
nia water, to dispose of. And here we find that means of increasing 
our revenue from this source do not so readily present themselves. 
True, in the case of the most extensive gas works, the quantity of 
ammonia liquor for sale is so large as to warrant the erection of am- 
monia works in the vicinity of the gas house, either by the company 
itself or by an outside party ; but it is not gas works of the first 
magnitude that we are very much interested in. What more par- 
ticularly concerns us is the small and medium-sized concerns, and 
here we find the disposal of ammonia water at a figure which, after 
deducting freightage, will net the seller any appreciable figure is 
indeed a difficult task. The trouble is apparent. The ammonia 
works are generally found near the largest gas works; hence the 
smaller concerns, situated at a distance from the large centers, have 
to pay for transporting the liquors many miles. When it isremem- 
bered that in ordinary gas liquor, of say ten-ounce strength, the 
weight of the contained ammonia bears but a small relation to the . 
weight of the liquor, it is clear that the sulphate or —- maker 
cannot afford to pay such a sum for this product as will, after de- 
ducting the expenses involved in handling and transporting for a 
considerable distance the ammonia and the useless water, return the 
gas maker any considerable revenue. 

One proposed solution $f the problem is that the gas companies 
should erect sulphate works within their own inclosure, and either 
sell the product in their immediate vicinity or send it to the larger 
centers ; but it has generally been found in this country, that the 
running of a sulphate works by a medium-sized gas works is an un- 
dertaking of uncertain profit, but certain trouble. Congugneney 
for gas works of moderate pretensions we are forced to find some 
way that the ammonia water can be so concentrated that the weight 
of the liquid shall not bear an undue relation to the weight of the 
contained ammonia—if we get the liquor to a strength of 70 or 80- 
ounce we approximate the solution of the difficulty. Obviously, we 
cannot produce a liquor of so concentrated a form in the apparatus 
used for purifying the gas, so we must get it to the desired condition 
by some other means. At the Lawrence gas works we have recently 
erected a plant which seems to fill the bill very well—it was put up 
by Mr. Page, to whom we all; I think, are greatly indebted for 
having done so much to increase the value of ammonia water in 
this country—and the rationale of the system is that the ammonia- 
cal liquor of ordinary strength is distilled in an iron tank by steam 
heat, and the ammonia is condensed in a more concentrated form so 
that the amount of this product which is contained in a thousand 
gallons of the ordinary liquor is brought down to a compass of about 
150 gallons. The apparatus consists of a series of three boiler-like 
tanks or stills and several condensing boxes, the stills being set in 
sca work, side by side, with the smallest one elevated between 
them. 

The first tank or still, which is 5 feet in diameter and 9 feet long, 
contains a steam coil, the next still is 4 feet in diameter and 5% feet 
long, while the smallest one is 2% feet by 4 feet. Surmounting these 
is a column or washer 2 feet in diameter by 3% feet high; the con- 
densing troughs are about 13 feet long, 1 foot high and about 15 inches 
wide ; these troughs contain a double row of 4 inch wrought-iron 
pipes, through which the ammonia vapor passes until the cold water 
running through the troughs condenses these vapors to a very strong 
solution of ammonia water. From the last of these troughs the am- 
monia passes to an iron tank, 2 feet by 3 feet, and from here = 
to a small receiving tank set on the floor of the building. hen 
this is filled the liquid is allowed to run to the large receiving tank, 
pene ; an iron boiler shell holding about 4,500 gallons set outside the 

uilding. 

At the commencement of a run, the largest still is about two- 
thirds filled with the weak liquor, steam is then admitted to the oil 
and the ammonia, with some steam, is driven over into the second 
still, thence to the third one. Here the temperature is such that some 
of the steam accompanying the ammonia is condensed.. The am- 
monia then passes to the column or washer, when the condensation 
is continued, and the operation is completed in the three troughs by 
the cold water which is constantly running through these vessels. 
The whole layout of the apparatus is such that the ammonia will be 
condensed gradually, for were the work performed rapidly, trouble 
would doubtless be occasioned by the crystallization of the ammonia. 
The operation is continued for about eight hours, or until the liquor 
in the first still is reduced to half ounce strength or less. 

The concentrated liquor is stored in an underground iron tank till 
such time as sufficient accumulates to fill a tank car, when it is 
pumped to the car on the gas works side-track. 

As we have laid out the apparatus at Lawrence, we are able to run 
very economically. The two agents used in the operation are steam 
and water, the former to distill off the ammonia, the latter to cool 
the vapor; and our arrangements are such that the water used in the 
troughs, after doing its work, is allowed torun into a leaky gas 
holder tank, and the condensed steam as it passes from the still is 
led toa small tank over the sink used by the retort-house men for 
washing—thus giving the men a constant supply of hot water. The 
overflow from the tank is connected with the pipe which carries off 
the water from the troughs, so the water from this point also finds 
its way to the holder ta If the water is not needed in the holder 
tank it can be used for quenching the hot coke. Thus the only ex- 
pense to us in running the plant is the fuel used in making the steam 
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and the wages of the boy who takes care of the apparatus. The ran it last week, but will not probably start up again for a couple 
former item is not large with us, as we use breeze and cinders for of weeks. In the summer season I do not suppose that we will run 
fuel. The labor item is not heavy as the boy also looks after the it more than one week out of six. 
concentrator, and runs the exhausters and the standard washer, as| Mr. W. A. Learned—I wish to ask Mr. Humphreys whether he 
well as keeping some of the memorandum books of the works. sells this concentrated liquor to aqua works or to sulphate works. 
I am now considering the advisability of running the condensed The point of my inquiry is to ascertain what advantage this concen- 
steam toa large tank and pumping it back to the boiler before it trated liquor would be to a sulphate works. I know there would 
has a chance to cool off. | be an advantage to aqua works; but would there be any advantage 
In order to arrive at an estimate of the amount of steam which | in selling it to parties who are manufacturing the sulphate of ammo- 
the concentrator requires, I recently made a test by measuring the nia? Mid ; 
condensed steam resulting from an eight hours’ run. Knowing that; Mr. Humphreys—I think that it is used chiefly by aqua works. 
a much larger quantity of steam is required at the earlier stages of Regarding the point as to how much more it would be worth to 
the run, I caused the condensed steam to be collected at the end of sulphate works, I cannot say. Of course the question of the ex- 
each half hour, with the following results : pense of transportation comes in. You could not afford to send 
TABLE SHOWING THE GALLONS OF CONDENSED STEAM SAVED DURING 10-ounce liquor to New York to make aqua or sulphate, or anything 
EACH HALF HOUR, FEBRUARY 6, 1888. else ; whereas, as matter of fact, we can afford to send the concen- 
_ Gellonsof | Gallons of | trated liquor to New York. Mr. Page can probably tell us more 


Half Hour. Coudensed Steam. | Half Hour. Condensed Steam. | more about what he used it for than I, 

Se rere - 35 DUR Suso ba Sickyinkacseuk 21 Mr. Learned—I got the impression that this concentrated liquor 
_ AEE eres 70 rer rs ere 21 would not be of any advantage to sulphate works, over the ordi- 
er eer 59 Rs Shke SumkGanabuee 21 nary strength of liquor which we send to their works at the present 
Din icktandace bincdeds 24 LEE ebentassekwegeke pons 17% time. 

EE ee 21 Se ee 17% Mr. Nettleton—I would like to ask Mr. Humphreys what pro- 
SU aa ae eee 21 &. PRs eee 17% . |portion of the time of ‘the young man referred to in his paper is 
PRvkknsk bear sear cone 21 Dist nchoiwenssues st 17% consumed in running the concentrator? That is, in the eight hours’ 
Oe ee ae 21 — run, how many hours does he devote.to it? Also, is there much 
ee ee 21 OS i a 427 trouble from stoppages? Also, how he manages to use breeze ex- 


From this it will be seen that the run required the evaporation of | Clusively in producing the steam required for the concentrator ¢ 
427 gallons of water, or 3,558 pounds. To evaporate this quantity) Mr. Humphreys—I can hardly state just how many hours the lad 
of water we require about 600 pounds of breeze. This, at the price | works on the ammonia apparatus. He is in and out of the building 
at which we sell it, would net us about 15 cents ; consequently, this | all the time. The engine room, where the exhauster is running, is 
sum would represent to us the cost of the steam used in a run, for, | on one side of him, while the standard is on the other, and he goes 
as before noted, the water from which the steam is generated is| back and forth through the three rooms. I suppose it would be 
made use of after being condensed back to water. The further de-| fair to charge half of the time toit. Ashe gets more accustomed 
tails of the run, to which the foregoing figures relate, are as follows : | to the apparatus he is in there a smaller part of the day, and I am 

Quantity of weakliquor used ....... 1,000 galls. in hopes, after he has run it for a month or two longer, it will not 





NS SEE Ee ee ae. even require so much time aa it does now. Besides attending to the 

Quantity of concentrated liquor obtained from above . 142 galls. | other machines which I speak of, he also keeps some of the memoran- 

ae ofsame .. 64 oz dum books of the works. Of course those are kept right in the same 
t wi 


be noted that the strength of the one liquor on the day room, so that there is no trouble in his doing the two things. With 
during which the above test was made was only 64 ounces. This| regard to the stoppages, I may say that I think we have had but 
was considerably below what we had been running at. The day | two since we started up ; and each case happened when they were 
revious the lad had run the liquor above 90-ounce ; and, asaresult, | running the liquor up to 90 ounces. Of course, if you want to run 
ad a stoppage in one of the pipes from the crystallization of the as high as 90 ounces you are going to have some trouble. I found 
ammonia. I cautioned him against running so high, hence, on the | that when they ran along about 80 ounces, or 75 ounces, we had no 
day of the test, in his endeavor to a ym my instructions, he | trouble at all. I sup the reason we can use the breeze to better 
had run down lower than necessary. e try to feo the concen- | advantage than Mr. Nettleton is because our boilers are very much 
trated liquor at about 80-ounce. larger in comparison to the work that they are called on todo. We 
The effectual manner in which this scheme meets the transporta- have a large draft. with a stack 80 feet high, and we find no diffi- 
tion problem alluded to at the outset of this paper is indicated by culty in burning the breeze and cinders without any coal or coke 
these figures, which show that the ammonia contained in 1,000 gal- | during the day. 
lons is compressed into a space of 142 gallons ; or, instead of trans- Mr. Nettleton—And without a blower? 
porting 8,715 pounds we convey only 1,570 pounds. The apparatus}! Mr. Humphreys—Without a blower. We have a stack 80 feet 
gives us 7 ittle trouble, and while we have not had sufficient ex- | high, and that gives us a very good draft. 
a 


perience with it to know yet just what the result in dollars and cents r. Coggeshall—As I understand you, you would employ that 
will be, still we are confident that it will bring in a good return on) oung man any way, so that it is practically no extra cost to you 
the investment. or his work. I would be interested in knowing what would be the 
' , net profit to you, or the hana price which you receive per ton of 

Discussion. | coal for the concentrated liquor ¢ 


The Pasetbont— You have listened to an exceeding] interesting Rha . Humphreys—I think it will be somewhere about 18 cents per 
and carefully prepared practical paper on a practical subject. [| ton. ; : ; 

hope you will not let Mr. Humphreys take his seat without ques-| Mr. Coggeshall—That is your net price, after taking out all ex- 
tioning him thoroughly upon any point not made entirely clear by | Penses ¢ 


him in the paper. | Mr. Humphreys—Yes. Of course, the net profit depends upon the 
Mr. Lamson—How much liquor can you reduce in a day by that | price of ammonia. If the price of ammonia increases we shall have 
apparatus ? | a chance to realize a larger return. 
Mr. Humphreys—One thousand gallons in eight hours. Now we| The President—This is a very important subject. It is a move in 


are running only one charge per day ; but three charges can be | the right direction. It is an effort to give us an income from the 
run, if necessary. In fact, in some respects that would be the residual which many of us in former years allowed to go to waste 
more economical way, because a large part of the steam is used in |—as far as gas companies were concerned. although in some cases 
heating up the entire apparatus at first, and if you run continuously | this waste was of great public benefit. It was notably so in our 
that would be saved. In the first hour there is condensed from the|own case. During the past ares we erected an apparatus similar to 
steam 105 gallons of water out of 427, being one-quarter of the the one described by Mr. Humphreys. Prior to this time, for a 


whole amount. | period of over a third of a century, we had been purifying one of 
Mr. Coggeshall— What is the expense of the apparatus ? the streams, which in passing through our city takes up a great deal 
Mr. Humphreys—It is something under $2,000. ‘of sewage, by reason of the amount of liquor which ran into the 


Mr. Beale—Mr. Humphreys speaks of his ordinary liquor as be-| stream from the gas works. Having ceased to render such service 
ing 10-ounce. How many gallons of such liquor does he get per ton | to the city, and having reduced the arise of gas to a very low figure, 
of coal ? | and there being an established Health Board, whom we did not want 

Mr. Humphreys—I made some tests some time ago, but cannot | to entirely leave without occupation, we stopped running the liquor 
remember the figures. We have a standard washer, but this liquor into the river and put in our works a concentrating arrangement 
which we use is the liquor from the entire works. Of course, if we | peottonty similar to that described by Mr. Humphreys. I think per- 
were to keep the standard liquor separate, I suppose it would show | haps we paneeses him a little, and so may claim credit for having 
about 18 ounces; but in the mass we have, the standard liquor, | set him the good example. We have operated it with great success. 
combined with the liquor from the condensers, washers, and hy- The apparatus was put in, the work of installation having been done 
draulic main. It runs from 94 to 10 ounces. in a thorough, practical, straightforward, business-like way, by Mr. 

Mr. Allyn—When you are running more than one charge in 24| Clapp, of Pawtucket, R. I. ow as Mr. Clapp is in the room I am 


hours, would you feed it to the apparatus continuously, or run off | quite sure the Association will be glad to hear from him on this sub- 


one charge, then charge up your still and run off the next? | Ject more in detail than Mr. Humphreys has gone. I have pleasure 
Mr. Humphreys—I would run off one charge to about half-ounce | in introducing to you Mr. Clapp. ; : 
strength, empty that out, and then put in a new charge. Mr. Clapp—I will not take up your time by making any extended 


The President—But you would not be able to keep it continuously | remarks with regard to the paper which has been read. I might, 
at work, and run off three charges in 24 hours, for the reason that | perhaps, add to it a little, following out the suggestion of the gentle- 
you would not have a sufficient quantity of liquor ? ‘man who read the first paper here to-day, by stating one of the 
Mr. Humphreys—No. We do notrun itall the time now. We!‘ outs.” This apparatus does not recover the fixed ammonias which 
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the ammoniacal liquor contains—by the fixed ammonia I mean the | 
sulphate, the chlorides, and the cyanides of ammonia. These salts | 
réquire a high temperature to volatilize them, and they are not dis- 
tilled over with the other salts of ammonia. But, these fixed am- 
monias are small in quantity and vary in different gas works ; in 
fact they vary in the same gas works at different times. You will 
find almost non? in the scrubber water. They are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the hydraulic main water. This is a difficulty 
which cannot be overcome. It is also true of all stills which are 
used where sulphate of ammonia is made. In distilling the water 
into sulphuric acid (which is the method now used in making the 
sulphate) the fixed ammonia will be left in the liquor and also in the 
still. This, in large works, is recovered by runnin 
into another still, ans them with lime, and distilling off the am- 
monia ; but in small works this will not pay. This ears cma we 
apparatus is designed more especially for small gas works—distill- 
ing from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons of ammoniacal liquor in 24 hours. 





are now able to make ice at a cost—if making 50 or 100 tons per 
day—of 80 cents perton. They are making pure ice down South 
from distilled water. It can be made on shipboard—as it is made 
on the ‘‘ City of Para,” running between New York and Aspinwall, 
which vessel carries an ice machine, occupying a space not much 
larger than that table, that has been in use for the past two years. 
Every pound of food eaten on that ship, and as much butter and 
cheese as is transported on the round trip to Aspinwall (21 days), is 
preserved by the cold thus made. In that time they have not lost 
a dollar’s worth of meat or an egg. With 60 tons of ice on board 
during each trip before they commenced artificial refrigeration, their 
fresh meat only lasted seven days. This will give you an idea as to 


these tailings | the advantage of artificial refrigeration over natural ice. The cheap- 


est and best agent—an agent that has no disadvantage, because it is 
not inflammable like ether, and is not dangerous, like some of the 
sulphur compounds—isammonia. That industry is growing rapidly. 
A company now organized and in active operation dispenses even 





For the larger works, I think a continuous process would be better. 
This concentrator, as we call it, runs with very little attention. 
I think you will agree with me that we can. make a distinction be- 
tween an apparatus which runs easily, and one that runs with little 
attention. The concentrating sopansieadons require some skill to 
manage it—the more the better ; but it does not vane a great deal 
of time to attend to it. That is what I mean. thank you, Mr. 
President, for calling on me; and I will not take up the time of the 
convention by making any further remarks. 

The President—Before you sit down I would like to ask you 
whether this apparatus could not be reduced in size and yet be just 
as efficient as that which Mr, Page put in for Mr. Humphreys. 
Whether it could not be reduced to half the capacity, and propor- 
tionately reduce the cost ; so that it might be introduced into very 
small gas works profitably ? 

Mr. Clapp—I do not think it advisable to put in any smaller size 
of apparatus than the one in Mr. Humphreys’ works. It costs 
nearly as much to make one of half that capacity as it would for 
one of that size. In. these stills the charges are about 1,000 gallons. 
and you have to run them only just half as often as you would if 
they held only 500 gallons. I would, therefore, advise every one to 
use a still of the larger size. : 

The President —Does any gentleman wish to ask Mr. Clapp any 
further questions? This is an exceedingly important matter, and 
we fortunately have with us to-day a gentleman who has been—to 
use an expression which you will all understand—in a certain sense, 
practically the educator of Mr. Clapp, Mr. Humphreys, Mr. Nettle- 
ton, and other members on this general subject. He is well able to 
answer the questions which were propounded on this subject to Mr. 
Humphreys, and which the latter could not answer, as to the econo- 
mies of the use of. the concentrated liquor under various conditions. 
I have the pleasure of calling upon Mr. George Shepard Page to give 
us what further information we need on this subject, hoping further 
that he will not forget to tell us what the prospects are of an in- 
creased income beyond anything which has yet n obtained from 
this source. 

Mr. Page—I am very glad indeed that you have had the pleasure 
of hearing from a more interesting speaker than I am, in the person 
of my associate, Mr. Clapp 
apparatus is almost exclusively to get ahead of the railroad com- 
panies. It is the invention of a Rhode Island ‘‘ Yankee.” By ship- 
ping the ammoniacal liquor as ordinarily made, a railroad company 
would in the charge for freight get the whole value of the residual 
at the end of 50 miles. But, when put into this concentrated form, 
it can be sent 1,000 miles, and it then is worth as much to the small 

as works, per ton of coal carbonized net, as is being paid to the 
| avai gas companies here, or anywhere in the world to-day. These 
two points, the small gas companies with their cheap steam and no 
additional labor (because I do not know of any one who has employed 
an additional man to care for the apparatus, among the six or eight 
which we have so far put in operation), as compared with the cost and 
greater expenditure at larger works for coal, steam and labor, put 
the smaller company on a footing with the larger in this respect, 
and so enables them to realize a profit. The other point to which 
you direct my attention is as to the prospective outlook for this re- 
sidual. I may say that five years ago no English gas company was 
receiving less than 50 cents per ton of coal carbonized for the am- 
moniacal liquor. The Leeds Gas Company, carbonizing 600,000 tons 
of coal per annum, received, in 1882, 75 cents per ton of coal carbon- 
ized for the ammoniacal liquor. Ihave before told you why the fall 
came. It was the result of the importation of enormous quantities 
of nitrate of soda from South America. The debt which had been 


created by the war between Chili and Peru having to be rapidly | 


aid, they flooded the markets of the world with nitrate of soda. 

hat has been used by agriculturists as a fertilizer, instead of the 
sulphate of ammonia. 
is gradually passing off. Within the past six weeks there has been 
an advance in the price of sulphate of ammonia in the London, 
Liverpool and Leeds markets, of 20 per cent.—from £10, 6s. to £13 
per ton. Therehas been some slight advance here, and the price 
ranged here a little above the price on the other side. The largest 
part of the product of ammoniacal liquor in this country is yet being 
used for making sulphate of ammonia; but a large and growing. per- 
centage is consumed in manufacturing aqua ammonia. My friend 
and associate, Mr. yay « has been for vay years so ong This 
product is being used almost exclusively for another object-—artifi- 
cial refrigeration. The little villages as well as large cities in the 


South; the hotels, the forts in the West, and the ships on the sea 





The advantage of the concentrating | 


hat depression still continues, although it 


with these ice machines, which cost from $3,000 for small to $100,- 
| 000 for the larger sizes. One brewery in St. Louis, Mo., has half a 
| million of dollars invested in ice machines. Not a pound of ice is 
| used in one brewery in St. Louis, and I believe that can be said of 
|nearly all the breweries in the country. And so it can be said of 
| the great storage and slaughter warehouses in Omaha, Kansas City, 
| St. Louis and Chicago—they are all artificially cooled by ammonia. 
|The company which dispenses with the use of these great machines 
|for compressing the ammonia, and then expanding it and letting 
|it go through pipes, the water being passed around the pipes to 
\earry off the heat, furnishes to hotels, restaurants or storage 
| warehouses a tank of anhydrous ammonia. That is the gas com- 
| pressed to a liquid. This is-allowed to expand, and the refrigera- 
| tion is senaleied by an electric valve. You may want one room at 
| 45° for fruit, another at 35° for meat, and yet another at 20° above 
| Zero for fish. That valve will allow just the quantity of ammonia 
| to pass which is required for these various purposes. Theammonia 
| passes on to a receiving tank of water, where it is caught. If it is 
la large industry, like a storage warehouse, the operation is made 
|continuous. On 23d street, New York, a fourstory building is being 
| fitted up by this company, where all the various uses to which this 
| system can be applied will be shown. 
| A few pounds of the anhydrous ammonia is ample for keeping all 
| the food a family would require for 30 days. The aqua ammonia is 
| taken away at the end of 30 days by the refrigerating company and 
| converted into the anhydrous again. This 23d street house is being 
| fitted up with pipes which will be used in the winter time for warm- 
|ing with steam, and in the summer time for cooling with ammonia. 
| One nas | hot day I sat in the office of the president of the Arctic 
| Ice Machine Company, at Cleveland, Ohio—the thermometer was up 
|in the ‘‘ nineties ;” and, said he, ‘* Page, would you like to get 
|cool?” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless the Lord; cool me off!” He closed 
|the door and windows and turned a valve. In just 10 minutes I 
| had to get out of that room and into another where it was warmer. 
|He told me an amusing incident about an old darkey—an old re- 
| tainer of his—who came one day in midsummer to see him, havin 
had to travel a long distance. hen the colored gentleman ente 
|the office every window was open, but the president got up and 
closed the windows, then shut the door; and then, without the 
| darkey noticing it,. turned on the valve. The visitor soon began to 
\shiver. Pretty soon he got up and put his coat on, and then but- 
| toned it up around him. Speedily his teeth began to chatter, where- 
|upon he exclaimed, ‘‘ Massa, I guess I got dem old shakes back 
;agin!” The thermometer had gone down from 90° to 50°. That is 
‘simply an illustration of the near possibilities of an industry which 
| last year caused the expenditure of nearly three millions of dollars 
in the building of ice machines. I want to say one thing more in 
order to give you an idea as to the probable future demand for am- 
moniacal liquor. I have no question but what there will be, while 
|not a rapid, at least a steady demand for this product ; and that 
five years from this time there will not be in any gas works in this 
country carbonizing 500 tons.of coal, a single gallon of ammonia- 
cal liquor wasted. Further, the small gas companies, under this 
| system for getting ahead of the railroad companies, will be receiv- 
* just as much 5 ayy ton of coal carbonized as the large companies. 
n motion of Mr. Greenough, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Humphreys for his paper. 


Mr. W. H. Snow, of Holyoke, Mass., read his paper on 


A VAGARY OF NAPHTHALINE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association :—While not pre- 
tending to be able to throw any additional light upon this vexed 
question of naphthaline, still, owing to the importance of the sub- 
| Ject and the prominence it will occupy, at least until after the next 
meeting of the American Association, I thought it not amiss to re- 
late a freak of the ee as it visited us the past season, hoping some- 
one may receive a hint from the discussion it may provoke which 
will prove of value in solving this knotty problem. 

To begin with, we are among the favored as to our troubles with 
naphthaline. . It is only within the last six or seven years that we 
|have known what the article was, with the exception of an occa- 
| sional stoppage of the inlet to the holder ; and since it has shown 
| itself upon the street we never have had more than 15 stoppages in 
|any one season. We have varied from that to as low as three or 
| four in a similar period of time. One feature of the trouble has 


| 





been that in seasons when we were troubled with the service pipes 
we would have no stoppage of the inlet to the holder; and when 
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the latter was stopped, we could have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we would have no trouble with our mains or services. An- 
other peculiarity is that we have been able to rest in peace for nine 





part of the main under consideration, for at the drip at A we get 
more water the year round than at any other in the city with one 
exception, notwithstanding the fact that there is less than 850 feet 


or ten months of the year, knowing that our enemy was quiescent; of 4 inch pipe taken care gf by this drip. 


but as surely as the middle of August came, so surely would more 


| 


Now, if any one of these theories is the correct one, why are we-not 


or less trouble from naphthaline comealso. This trouble would con- | troubled all the year round at this place? Why are we troubled-in 


tinue until about the middle of October, when we could feel assured | August, and not in November or December ? 


the visitations for that time had ceased. 


The particular vagary of the erratic visitor which is the subject | amount of water from the drip year by year. 


of this paper occurred in our last season’s experience. True to the 
calendar, when the middle of A came, so came naphthaline ; 
but, this time, it changed its usual modus operandi by attacking one 
of our mains instead of confining its attention exclusivel 
significant service pipes. 
it will be necessary for me to digress somewhat and explain the 
plan and profile of our main. This you will understand by refer- 


—— A 
_ 4 
es a 


we 














ence to the drawing. The main in which the trouble occurred ex- 


tends through a mill yard, owned by a large thread company, over | 


to in- | 
For a perfect understanding of the case, | 





' } he drying house has 
been built over the pipe for years, and we have had about the same 
a As for an explana- 
tion to fit all the conditions of the case, I have had to give it up. 


Discussion. 


The President—Mr. Snow has stated a difficulty regarding which 
he would like to hear an explanation at once intelligent and practi- 
cal. Perhaps Col. Benson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., can make plain the 
difficulty experienced at Holyoke. 

Col. Benson—I have always found it to be the case that there are 
four who can ask questions toone whocan answerthem. I certainly 
have as many curious performances in my mind in respect to naph- 
thaline as were stated by the gentleman who read the last paper. 
My napthaline experience can be located all the way from the con- 
densers to the drips in the holders. One napthaline peculiarity, which 
I recall as having happened at our works, while not at all answering 
the question, may throw some light on the subject. We were trou- 
bled with naphthaline at a point 600 feet distant from the works. It 
occurred at a drip which was provided with a 2-inch ‘pipe con- 
nected with a 20-inch pipe, and perpendicular to it. About 
three times each year, at certain changes of temperature, it would 
stop solidly -» with naphthaline. All the drips on that line of pi 
for about half a mile, are made in the same way, but none of 
others ever stopped with naphthaline, while this particular one 


which we have a right of way, but the owners have taken the right | would invariably become clogged up about three times a year. On 


of building over our pipe. 


The main as it enters the yard 1s 8 | di 
inches, on the short cross-piece it is6 inches ; and there it reduces | A 


to 4 inches, and runs along to supply a row of millsfurther on. At! 


A is a drip towards which all the 4-inch 
though with a very close grade. Beyond the drip it rises with a 
sharp pitch to the street ; and the main from the point F drips 
back to A. The first intimation we had of any trouble was through 
a complaint of ‘‘ poor gas” from the first mill upon the line. Of 
course, we expected to remedy it by pumping the drip ; but though 
we drew out some water no real improvement was accomplished. 
We then looked further on. The service B ay was all free, hence 
the main must be stopped somewhere. e thread mill services 
were all right, so that fact located the trouble between them and the 
mill that complained. We followed the main back to the point D, 
but the stoppage was back of that. 
choked that, by holding my hand at the end of the #-inch lamp ser- 
vice, I could not perceive any flow of gas. Then we drilled at E. 
Here was plenty of gas. 
found the trouble. The main was almost solidly filled with the 
beautiful pearly-white crystals. We were able to clear the pipe by 
pouring benzine in at the point E, letting it run along with the ; 
the vapor effectually doing the work. For three weeks we had 
more or less trouble at this point ; but the same treatment always 
remedied it for the time being. At the end of a certain time it de- 
parted as suddenly as it appeared ; nor have we been troubled since 
at that place, and, perhens, may never again be. 

Now, the question is, ‘‘ What caused the deposit of naphthaline at 
that point?” The portion of the building at C is simply a tower 
containing a dust flue from the pickers, and, with the depth of the 

ipe under it, it would seem that that need not enter into the prob- 
oa. The building at B is a drying house, used for seasoning lum- 
ber out of which an are made, where they carry a temperature 
of 150° F. The building is practically all one room from the cellar 
up. There are only three or four inches of dirt over our main, and 
it is safe to say the temperature at the cellar bottem is as high as 
100°. Now. with our pipe passing. under this cellar, and the gas be- 
coming more or less heated, and then becoming suddenly chilled by 
contact with the cold pipe further on, are the right conditions for 
the depositions of naphthaline produced? If so, why did we not find 
it at the point E, about 40 feet from the building, instead of at the 
point G, 340 feet away? One would suppose the gas had had time to 
recover its normal condition before reaching the latter point. What 
were the conditions at G, which were so favorable to the formation 
of the crystals? The main was laid at this point at a depth of five 
feet in made land—the filling is gravel, and is of the same character 
the whole length of the main undertonsideration. Could a little 
water at the drip cause chill enough to produce the effect? Or were 
the crystals formed nearer the drying house with the first cooli 
of the gas, and held in suspension in the gas and carried along wit 
it until they met the first obstruction, which happened to be at G, 
and were there deposited? Or,,is the reason still another one? Of 
course, you have noticed the trouble occurred at the lowest point in 
the main, where, of necessity ,there must have been the least pressure, 
A law in physics is that compression of gases is attended by libera- 
tion of latent heat ; and conversely, with expansion of gases there 
is absorption of heat. Now, just at the lowest or turning point 
where the pressure is the least, and the gas starts up the steep in- 
cline where the pipe rises ten feet in 140 feet, the motion must be ac- 
celerated in a degree, attended by more or less expansion with its 
accompanying chill. This is followed by a condensation of watery 
vapor, which, in turn, has the faculty of dragging down with it the 
crystals from the naphthaline vapor. Undou ly, the conditions 
are favorable to the condensation of watery vapor somewhere in the 





pipe from the 6-inch pitches | 





The main was so thoroughly | 


Then we tried again at G, and there we) 
to be 





ing it out we would find a solid mass of naphthaline crystals. 
r burning it out and slushing it on the inside with a liberal al- 
lowance of tallow to prevent the naphthaline from sticking, it would 
be sure to fill up again in another three months. Getting tired of 
this we put in a 20-inch drip in the line of pipe, and remedied the 
difficulty. While we are not so well acquainted as some others with 
the nature of the substance which annoys so many manufac- 
turers, we do know that it makes its appearance at a sudden lowering 
of the temperature. I think I have had some experience in the for- 
mation of naphthaline in a 20-inch pipe which may not have fallen 
to the lot of many gentlemen in the room. The 20-inch pipe which 
connects our holder with the works is about half a mile in length 
(no holders are at the works) and has been in service for about 15 
years. Last winter the pressure in the main increased rapidly from 
naphthaline, and finally completely stop it up. We had there an 
accumulation of naphthaline of 15 years’ formation. There are many 
methods with which we are all familiar to clear out naphthaline. 
Naphtha, steam or hot water can be used, but none of these seemed 
ractical for the case in hand. It occurred to me that a thor- 
ough brushing and cleaning out of the pipe, followed by the removal 
of the deposit to the foul lime pile would be better than to melt it 
and run itin the drips. We cut the pipe every 75 feet and put in 
and drew through it circular rattan brushes of 16, 18 and 20 inches 
diameter—one after the other. By putting in a joint of gas pipe be- 
tween those cuts the broom was pushed along, and when pushed to 
the end of the pipe, a line being attached on each side, it could be 
drawn back and forth through the pipe. The brushes were drawn 
in this way through about one-half mile of the main, and when the 
job was accomplished the pipe was just as clean as the day it was 
cast. This seems to me to be the only practical method of getting 
rid of this very troublesome matter, which gives us so many anxious 
days and sleepless nights, along with so many wearisome problems 
to discuss. ] disclaim any intention of answering the question pro- 
a by the writer of the paper, and am much obliged to you 
or affording me a hearing at all. 

The President—Can some other gentleman enlighten us on this 
me rious subject ? 

r. Cabot—I do not know that I can enlighten you, neither do I 
consider myself a gas man at the present time ; but if it is any sat- 
isfaction to the gentleman who read the paper, I may state that 
some years ago, when I had charge of a gas works, we had similar 
trouble to that mentioned by him. A pipe which passed through 
the Pacific Mill yards (Lawrence, Mass.) became stopped, and 
on cutting it open we found it entirely filled with naphthaline—it 
was where the pipe passed very close to the base of the tall chimney 
which was connected with the furnaces in the mills, the und 
about the chimney being very hot. Inorder to remedy the difficulty 
we had to cut it open in places, and finally to cut the pipe off. I at- 
tributed the deposit to the changing temperature. The gas 
this chimney, and while passing — the hot current of air and 
then into a colder current, the naphthaline was deposited. We over- 
came it by putting in a larger pipe, and I am. not aware of any 
trouble that has occurred at that location since. 

Mr. Snow—How far away from the oie was the pipe ? 
Mr. Cabot—Within two or three feet from its base. 
Mr. Snow—How far away from the base of the chimney did you 
find the naphthaline ? 
Mr. Cabot—I do not recollect. I should think the whole distance 
between the chimney and the works was about 150 feet. 
. On motion of Mr. Stedman a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
now. 
Adjourned to Wednesday, February 16,1888, 10 a.m. 
(To be concluded.) 
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The Market for Gas Siseuiaes. 





The city market for gas shares still remains 
practically inanimate although quotations are 
furnished with amazing regularity. The bro- 
kers are complaining bitterly at the unwilling 
ness of holders to accept the bid prices, but the 
brokers as a rule are not investors ; hence their 
tears. The undertone to the market is strong, 
and we expéct that before long Wall street and 
Exchange place will have plenty to do on a ris- 
ing market. Nominally, Consolidated is at 753. 
Mutual has improved a point within the fort- 
night, and Equitable has followed suit. Both 
these stocks look cheap. 

Brooklyn shares are dull and strong, Wil- 
liamsburgh leading in regard to last-named fea- 
ture. The Citizens Company’s stockholders are 
becoming restive over what they denominate ex- 
cessive charges for executive management ; and 
a revision of the salary list does not seem im- 
probable. 

Eastern securities are active, at advancing 
figures. California gas shares are also firmly 
held. Washington (D. C.) gas is bid for at 187}. 
The outlook at Frankfort, Ky., for a renewal of 
the Louisville Company’s charter is very favor- 
able. Messrs. Morris and Barret make a pretty 
hard team to beat. 








Notes from the West. 
icici 
By Retort. 
FEB 25, 1888. 
Washington's Birthday, being the ‘opening 
night” of the local electric light company, had 
been set apart by the town of Anna, IIls., for a 
grand ‘‘ Electric Ball.” A queer circumstance, 
however, has arisen which effectually prevented 
the electrical display, if not the ‘‘ball,” also. 
The Company located their works on one side of 
the Illinois Central Railroad tracks, while the 
town is on the other. The town was poled, and 
all was in readiness for wires, when the rail- 
road folks stepped in and forbid any poles on 
their rightof way, which is 100 feet on each side 
of their track through the entire State. 





Xenia (O.) has taken another twist at her al- 
ready complicated gas question. It will be re- 





membered about a month ago charges were 
publicly made that ‘‘ boodle” had been used by 
the Gas Company with the members of the City 
Council. These charges immediately followed 
the passage, by a close vote, of a new ordinance 
for the Gas Company regulating the price of gas 
at $2 per M., and $26 per annum for public 
lamps. Before this contract could be put in 
force, however, the City Solicitor swore out an 
injunction. Very recently this injunction suit 
was tried before Judge Havens, but came to a 
sudden termination, when the attorneys for the 
Gas Company signified their desire to havet he 
injunction made perpetual. This will bring the 
case before the Circuit Court, atits March term. 





Among Western gas men the topic just now 
is the Convention, in May. Unusual prepara- 
tions have already been made, and, under the 
management of President McMillin, the Con- 
vention will unquestionably be the best ever 
held. Delegates will have a very fine oppor- 
tunity to examine and investigate the merits of 
the new incandescent gas burners, the Fahne- 
hjelm and the Welsbach peopleeach having dis- 
plays in the city. The latter are very nicely 
situated in a large room, fitted with a photo- 
metrical apparatus, so arranged that the burn- 
ers can be seen under either coal, water, fuel or 
natural gas. 





The Insurance Monitor says: 

‘**You will be told that gasoline is a perfectly 
harmless creature. So it is, when at a safe dis- 
tance from fire; and when we say a safe dis- 
tance we don’t mean a fewfeet. The difference 
between gunpowder and gasoline is this: Gun- 
powder is harmless, if you keep fire away from 
it, »nd it will stay where sy put it. Notso 
with gasoline. The stuff been known to 
send a ve close along the floor or ground a 
distance of 200 feet, to frolic with alighted lamp, 

jet or open fire. eS resents fire ; 
it acts on the defensive asoline hunts fire : 
acts on the aggressive. Therefore be very 
cautious when you harbor line about your 
premises. Coroner’s records upon this subject 
are more reliable than the silver tongue of the 
man who hasa gasoline lamp or a gasoline 
stove for sale.” 
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Davis & Farnum M‘g Co.. Wa'thaw Mare ....... ... ee oe 161 


eS ere eee ae 162 

Bouton Foundry Co., Chicago, Tlls .................e0005 - 163 

Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New Yotk City...-....... 163 
PROCESSES. 

National Gas Light and Fuel Co., Chicago, Mis... ........ 154 

American Gas Improvement Co., Pittsburgh, Pa ....... ... 154 


Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............ ....... 158 
po er er reer rrr 154 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


uloucester Iron Works, Phila.,Pa ... = .... -............ 160 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa (John Fox, 
RI Dh 5 akg woes ten chutes sa. 100 
Ohio Pipe Co., Columbus, Ohio...... ...... .... svamnue fase 160 
Pancoast & Rogers, New York City....  .................. 160 
M. J. Drummond, New York City .... ............. ...00e 160 
Wells Rustless Iron Co., New York City................ 64. 160 
te PE ei, Wg Hs oo revi ccedccccceccccccecvcses 162 











‘BETORTS AND FIBRE BRICK. 


J. H.. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J....0.. sce ceecsees-. 158 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..............-++-+-+0+- 158 
Adam Weber, New York City .........--ceeccecceeeccecveee 158 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo ............--.+++. 158 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 158 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., PM. ......2.02-.cseccesccccsecese 158 
James Gardner, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.........-.....-... . . 158 
Heury Maurer & Son, New York City........  .-.cesee0 ose 158 
Chicago Returt and Fire Brick Co., Chicago, Ils............ 159 
Ba)timore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore........ ceun- ae 
Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 158 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, MO..............-eeceeseee cee 159 
ee 2 Se er oe ae era 159 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 

G. Shepard Page, New York City.. .... ...... ; 152 
Th Wh Weel BO Bg Fionn ven ove inccia: scwecvac: ences 162 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES, 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimore, Md.................... 153 
Tred, TORRE, OW Wet GIT. oi. oo ons inc cc ciccccccecncecvcene 159 
Chicago Retort and Firebrick Co., Chicago, Ills............ 159 
ac ice. dads snccenciccccccigses 150 
WU TE TO le he Choc ccitccccccccccccces coccesss 154 
GAS GOVERNORS, 

Pee Ss Ds UE eed cies a scsceces doccecdads iteus . 156 
COMI & Gn, TIO TG one cc ciccecccecevescscdacdes 155 
TAR AND CARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR. 
Gon: Beepard Page He Te Ge ois so ci ec siekcdesedte 152 
CEMENTS. 

C. L. Gerould &Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.....  .... . .....20- 158 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., N. Y. City................ 150 
GAS ENRBICHERS. 

Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio......................-..- 164 


GAS METERS. — 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila,, Pa 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphu . .. .. 167 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 167 


Helme & MclIithenny, Phila., Pa... ... 2.2... e cess cence neee 167 
D. McDonald & Co. Albany, N. Y.... ..............--2. - 167 
Nathaniel Tufts, Boston, Mass....... ....... 0 © © ssa. 166 
Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. 
EXHAUSTERS. 
P H.& F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.................. . 
3mith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City.. ... .... 1 
Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa ....... ... ..........5. 155 
Connelly & Co., New York City ............. ......00 -. 16 
GAS COALS. 
amen re i, Ps Bian oso ckccess’ Siccowsdten 165 
Perkins & Oo., Now York Oy... 2.05 cece ccscoccccccseccs 164 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Balumore Md .................. 165 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md..... ......-......-.eeee0 165 
Chesapeake ani Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 165 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa ..... .......,. 165 


Monongahela & Peters Creek Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 165 
CANNEL COALS, 


pe ee 164 
See WO, The TORO... 5. one. ccc cccscccccs es 164 
VALVES. : 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co.. Troy.N. Y ..... .. .. 156 
John McLean, New York City. .............. 0... ceee eee ee 156 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.......... 156 
Bh Ba OO Gy Fi one nc sce igcoccécnncedeegeess 162 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

S. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich......................... . 159 
Connelly &-Go., New York City. ..............ce.ceceees - 15 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. Phila.,Pa ........ .... ... 18 


Clerk Gas Engine Co , Phila:. Pa 


ENGINES AVD BOILERS, 
Jarvis Engineering Co., Boston, Mass...................... 155 
GAS LAMPS, 
The Siemens-Lungren Cv., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


G. Shepard Page, New York City. ............. cipal, bewkik 156 

Albo-Carbon Light Co., Newark, N. J............ ......2.. 155 

Standard Gas Lamp Co., Phila., Pa........5.............005 150 
PURIFIER SCREENS, 

John Cabot. New York City................. KPukavie te ie 156 
Gate is Te, TP os oon oc cic cc cccgs's 156 
GAS STOVES, 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia.. ....... 157 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Ou., Phila. Pa. .. ... 168 
Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass ... ....... ... 150 
STREET LAMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.................... 11t 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City.............. 150 
BURNERS, 
es POTN TUNIS sia Sas wna alngs dan dee ebkain eek 164 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
See Brg EU SE CD oo oon ve kccccvciccosscducncececs 116 
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GASHOLDER TANKS. | 
W. C. Whyte, New York City 
GASHOLDER PAINT. 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., N. Y. City 
COKE CRUSHER. 

C. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind. 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Waterhouse Electric & Manufg Co., Hartford, Conn 
Wm. Henry White, N. Y. City 


BOOKS, ETC, 


ae eee ee wee e eee eee ee tees eeee 


Goodwin's Directory of Gas Light Companies........ ..... 164 
MbnarS THMMMIRD... 2.2.2.2. cccscccccces 2 sovrcssccccccsscceccs 120 
Ee ti Eee a chk vaheanbniodsasaeween 166 
Management of Small Gas Works ................ ..--.-++. 160 
Newbigging’s Gas Manager’s Handbook.............. 166 
Gee Wi, TIIIIIII oo. 5 once cs cc ccccwesccccccscecccscccs. 158 


Position Wanted, 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A GAS WORKS, 


By a man having an experience of 28 years in construction and 

management. Eighteen years’ service as Superintendent in 

present place. Address 
689-3 





“ B.,” cafe this Journal. 











WANTED; 


A Man who Thoroughly Understands the Tar and 
Gravel Roofing Business, also Laying 
Tar Pavements, 


To locate in Helena, Montana, and carry on the business. To 
the right man a low price will be made on tar. Must have 
means enough to carry on the business, and be sobey. aad steady. 
For further information address 
HELENA GAS LIGHT AND COKE ©O., 
Helena, Montana. 


A Cas Engineer 


Who has just returned from South America, having given up 
the management of a gas works in that country because of the 
trying climatic conditions, wishes to secure a position in the 
United States. Is willing to take hold and work. Competent 
to manage either coal or water gas plants of any magnitude. Is 
a good machinist, gasfitter, etc. Address 

689-1 “GAS ENGINEER,” care this Journal. 











WW7AIN TED. 


Advertiser, the Secretary and Superintendent of a works in a 
town of 12,000 inhabitants, desires 


An Engagement in a Southwestern Town 


as Secretary and Superintendent. 
Address “ A. Z.,”’ care this Journa!. 


WANTED, 


A FIRST-CLASS MAN, to look after heater. clean fixtures, put 
on burners, etc.; also, remove and set meters. A strictly tem- 
perate man, and one with good recommendations, required. 


689-1 











State length of time and where previously employed, also wages 


expected. Location, Massachusetts. Address 
689-2 “ REPAIRS,” care this Journal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 











The Advertiser is open to Design, Erect, | 
and Work Piants for manufacturing the | 
above on the most simple and effective | 


method. Ten years’ experience. 
689-1 Address ‘‘ AM MONIA,”’ care this Journal. 








Engagement Desired 


AS SUPERINTENDENT, 


By a competent man of large experienee.in the manufacture 
and distribution of gas (coal and water) and construction of eal 
plants. Al referencés furnished. Address 

688-1t “X..” care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT of GAS WORKS 


Must be a works sending out 10 million or more. The very best 
of references as to character and ability as a Gas Engineer. Is 











at present engaged as Supt. of a works. South or Southwest } pre- | 
ferred. Salary an object. Attrems 
687-4 


“* MANAGER,” care this Journal. | 


Engineer Wanted. 


Permanent situation open for an Engineer fully 
acquainted with the construction, details, and 
erection of gas plants. A thorough experience 
in shop work and estimating essential. Address, 
stating age, former experience, and expectations 
regarding salary, ‘*ENGINEER,” 
Care this Office. 


‘WANTED, 


By the present Manager of a small gas works, 
A Position to go to Central or South America to 
Build or Manage Gas Works. 


Ten years Manager in present position. Address 
“RULO,” care this Journal. 


GAS WORKS FOR SALE, 


In an Ohio city of 6,000 to 7.000 inhabitants. Works earn 5 
per cent. on $50.000. Can be made to do much better. Price, 
$20,000. Easy terms. Address correspondence to undersigned 


at Columbus, Obio. 
688-tf 





687-4 











EMERSON MCMILLIN. 


FOR SALE. 


Three-Fourths of Capital Stock of a Gas 
Works in a City of 12,000 Inhabitants. 


Address P. ZIMMERMAN, 
Mankato, Minn. 


FOR SALE, 


Four Sets of SInch Bench Castings for 6*s. 
Hydraulic Main 30-Inmch. In use one year. 
Four Sets of G-Inch Castings for 5’s. Hy- 
draulic Main 20-Inch. 

Three New Pur fiers, 10x12x3. 1 Beams, Col- 
umns, Lime Trays, etc, with Three Bye- 
Passes. Pipes and Bends 8-!nch. 

All complete. Made by Morris, Tasker & Co. 

Eight Cast Iron Columns. Height 17 ft; diameter, 








688-2 








Bartlett Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Globe Lamps, 


Streets, Parks, Public 
Buildings, Railroad 
Stations, etc. 


LAMP POSTS 


A Specialty. 





Office and Salesrooxm, 


40 & 42 COLLEGE PLACE, - - WN. Y. CITY. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamys 
and Posts will do well to communicate with u 











Ex. Ww. TJOHNS’ 


GASHOLDER PAINT, 


Ready for Use. 


For painting Holders and other Iron and Wood Work about 
Gas Works. 


RETORT CEMENT. 


» Ready for Use. For patching and coating iron and Clay retorts 
pipes, connections, ete. In use and approved by the 
principal Gas Companies in the United States. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Sole Manfrs. of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints, Fireproof 
Roofing and Building Felts, Steam Packings, etc., ° 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘Hann’s Hot Air Generator 


FOR GAS RETORTS. 

















2in.; with Wrought Iron Girders. 


WM. M. LANE, Supt., 


6884t Gas Works, Lancaster, Pa. 




















FOR ( COOKING. noes anddoine cn 
a family of 12 persons. War- 
aon ess, he ~~ AA money refunded. 
DINSMORE MFG. CO., No. 28 Kneeland Street, 
m, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


(Patented Nov. 28, 1882.) 
Simple! Htffective ! 


| Suitable for any style of Gas Bench, from one to six 
| retorts. No excavating. Built within the Bench. 


| Now in successful operation at the following Gas Works, viz.: 
16 Benches 6’s, Equitable Gas Light Company, N. Y. City. 
20 “ 6's, Equitable Gas Lt. and Fuel Co , Chicago, Ill. 
6"s, Chesapeake Gas Lt. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
5's, Charleston Gas Lt. Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
3's, Palatka, Fla. 
5’s, Fitchburg, Mass. 
5's, North Adams, Mass. 
6's, Saco, Me. 
5's, Georgetown, D. C. 
3’s, Cambridge, Md. 
Address, for further particulars, 
WALDO BROsS., SS Water St,, Boston, Mass. 
Balte, Retert & Fire Brick Co., Baito,, Md. 
And #8. C. HLANN, Patentee and Contractor for all kinds 
of Gas House Masonry, 607 S. Paca St., Balto., Md. 





wana & 


oe 











STEPHEN A. MORSE, President. 
GODFREY REBMANN, Vice-Pres. 


| 


Office, 411 Cherry St. 


will do well to communicate with us. 





Candle Burner. 





M. B. DYOTT, 
Superintendent. 


EDWIN F. MORSE, Secretary. 
CARLTON M. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


STANDARD GAS LAMP CO. 


Factory, 1101, 1103 & 1105 Frankford Av. 
Philadelipnia, Pa. 


It is to the interest of Gas Companies and Cities to use Dyott’s Patent Champion Lamps, which 
give double the light with the same consumption of gas, and will save 50 per cent. over others in 
cost of keeping in repair. Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamps of any description 


Special Drawings furnished and Estimates given on appli- 


cation upon Architects’, Engineers’ or our Draughtsmen’s Plans. 

Our Patent System of Instantaneously Lighting Gas (without electricity) for R. R. Depots is 
unequaled. Our High Candle Power Burner is superior to the Electric Light or any other High 
We manufacture every description of Ornamental] Lamps. 
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ROOTS’ NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 

















——— 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Putonteos and Manstactare, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8S. S. TOWNSEND, Gen. Agt., 22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. COOKE & CO., Selling Agts., 22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT COMBINED. 


Orrick Wasurxnaton Gas Company, Wasuineton, Daviess Co., Inp., Feb. 17, 1888. 
Tue Warternouse Exxzcrric anp Mrc. Co., Hartford, Conn.—Dear Sirs: In answer to yours of recent date, inquiring ‘‘ What do you think of the 
Waterhouse System,” etc., we can say that we have clearly and satisfactorily demonstrated—in the face of decided opinion and advice of electric light 
and steam engine men ‘‘that no system of electric lighting could be successfully run by a Gas Engine”—that it can be done. Under the test applied by 
your Company, with our 25-H.P. Otto Gas Engine we can furnish Thirty-five 1700-C.P. (8} ampere) electric lights from the 35-light Dynamos supplied 
us by your Company. Our electric light plant is a patron of our Gas Company. We are at present furnishing to the city and private consumers 
Eighteen 1700-C.P. arc lights, which are pronounced by everyone familiar with electric lighting equal in Brilliancy, Steadiness, and Beauty to the 
lights of any other system, if not ahead of them all. After a thorough investigation, we adopted your system as one combining more nearly perfection 
in mechanical and scientific construction than any other, and as yet we have no reason to change our opinion in that regard. Have found it easy of 

management; have had but little trouble in operation during the storms and cold of this severe winter; and regard it safe and reliable. Yours, 
JOHN M. WOODSON, Gen’l Manager. JOS. C. LORD, Supt. 


The Best Electric Light in the World. Gold Medal Awarded, Mechanics’ Exhibition, Boston, December, 1887. 
THE WATERHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. COMPANY, 


Factory, Colt’s West Armory. Eartford, Conn. 


To All Whom It May Concern! 


The SIEMENS-LUNGREN COMPANY hereby warns the public against the use of various infringing 
Regenerative Gas Lamps which are offered for sale. This Company has heretofore delayed bringing suit to enjoin 
the manufacture or importation of such infringing lamps, solely because of the practical worthlessness of the infring- 
ing devices; and although, in each instance, they infringe some one or more of the various patents owned or 
controlled by this Company, they have fallen into disuse sooner than any suit could be brought to a hearing. As, 
however, the introduction of these infringing. lamps has tended to discredit the practicability of our Company’s 
system of regenerative gas lighting, we have instructed our Attorneys, Messrs. Geo. Harding, C. S. Whitman, and 
Silas ‘W. Pettit, to give notice that legal proceedings will in future be taken against all such infringers. 


THE SIEMENS-LUNGREN Co., 21st St. & Washington Av., Phila., Pa. 
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The Walker Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor. 


A very general demand exists, in both large and small Gas Works, for an apparatus that will be absolutely 
efficient in the removal of the tar which passes the hydraulic main and condenser. Many attempts have been-made 
to accomplish this, but, I believe, without success, until the introduction, five years ago, in England, of the C. & W. 
Walker Patent Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor. During these years this apparatus has been adopted by many of 
the most prominent Engineers, not only in England, but also on the Continent of Europe and in other parts of the 
world. It is only necessary to give here a partial list in order to convince any intelligent American Gas Engineer 
that this machine must have succeeded fully in accomplishing the desired results. 











The following Engineers have personally given permission to refer to them: 


G. C. Trewby, Esq., Engineer-in-Chief of the Gas Light and Coke Co., London. The manufacturing plant at Beckton is built in complete sec- 
tions of 3,000,000 cubic feet capacity each. A Walker Tar Extractor has been fi ted to each one of these sections. This was done after a long and 
thorough trial on one of its sections. The Tar Extractor has been supplied to other works of the Gas Light and Coke Oo., including those of which John 
Methven, Engineer of the Gas Light and Coke Co. at the Nine Station, is in charge. 


Mr. Charles A. Gerdenier, Superintendent of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Company, writes as follows, 
under date of Dec. 3, 1887: 


“The C. & W. Walker Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor has been in + yoga at these works for the past six weeks, and is an unqualified 
success, It removes every particle of Tar from the gas in once ing through the apparatus. and a — tage of the Carbonic Acid. I also feel 
uite sure that it prevents the formatien and deposit of Naphthaline, because since I started the Washer I have had no stop from this cause, 
These works have been seriously troubled with Tar for many years, and I have used several kinds of apparatus and every prs: ms ey which has come 
to my attention for dealing with the difficulty, but without success. The Walker apparatus occupies comparatively small space, is less expensive than 
other systems, and requires but little attention. I carry 2}-inch seal, and have an automatic tar delivery valve. This Tar Extractor is indispensable to 
gas ers,” 
I have taken the Agency for the United States for this apparatus,and am now prepared to make contracts to 
erect it on the premises of any Gas Company. 
This Tar Extractor will perform its work with about one-fourth the usual back-pressure heretofore required. 
It is simple in construction, and can be supplied at a very reasonable *price—less than any other ever before intro- 


duced. Satisfactory results will be guaranteed in every instance. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, Sole Representative for the U. S., 69 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER, Limited, 


London, S.W., Hnegiland. 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


Following are extracts from letters received from some of the Gas Light Companies now using the “Standard” 
Washer-Scrubber: 














s Orrice PirrssureH Gas Co., Sept. 1, 1887. Orrice Couumsus Gas Lt. anp Coxe Co., 
Gzo. SuHevarp Paaz, Esq: Conumevus, Oxn10, October 14, 1887. 


Dear Sir—Replying to yours, the ‘‘ Standard” Washer-Scrubber at these | GtorcE SHEPARD Pace, Esq.: — 
works is giving good satisfaction, and by its use the ircome frcm our am- Dear Sir—By the use of the “Standard” Washer-Scrubber the ammonia 


moniacal liquor has been increased 50 per cent. Yours respectfully, is entirely removed from our gas. The apparatus gives good satisfaction. 
JOHN H. McELROY, Engineer. Yours truly, E. McMILLIN, V. P. & Gen. Mangr. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., Sept. 24, 1887. Groraerown, D. C., Sept. 27, 1887. 
Geo. SHeparp Paaz, Esq: Georges SHeparn Paaz, Esq.: 


Dear Sir—By the use of the ‘‘Standard” Washer-Scrubber we have been Dear Sir—The “Standard” Washer-Scrubber, together with all the work 
able to increase the income from our ammoniacal liquor 33 per cent. The | of connecting the same with these works, has given entire satisfaction. 
“Standard” is doing satisfactory work. Yours truly, Truly yours, J. D. CATHELL, Supt., 

ROBT. YOUNG, Eng. and Supt. Georgetown Gas Lt. Co. 











GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
Agent for the Western Hemisphere. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Munich Regenerative Furnace, System Drs. Schilling & Bunte. 


Greatest durability; minimum of attention; complete distillation in 3} hours; 10 to 13 pounds of coke to hundred 
weight of coal; no clinker; no carbonic oxide in regenerative flues. 


TWO AND THREE-LIFT TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS, 


With Wrought Iron Tanks, constructed above ground, of any magnitude. 











Czy 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Bench Castings, Roofs, Boilers, Etc. 


6 i 


<= 


















The Wilkinson Water Cas Process. 


Introducing the Munich Regenerative Furnace for Coal Gas, we find on the part of many Gas Companies 
the desire to combine to a greater or less extent an efficient system of making high candle power Water Gas; and 
with a view of enabling this to be done WITHOUT EXCESSIVE CHARGES FOR PATENT RIGHTS, ETO., we have acquired, by 
purchase, the exclusive right to construct all the Water Gas Apparatus under the valuable “ Wilkinson” Patents. 

The results obtained by this Process are far better than those obtained by any other apparatus, especially where 
an illuminating gas of high candle power or a fuel gas of intense temperature is required. 

The Process is uninterrupted, making gas of uniform quality and quantity. [ts greatest advantages are 
maximum production with minimum material and labor, combined with great durability of apparatus. 

The saan is in successful operation at the works of the N. Y. Mutual Gas Company, New York; Consolidated 
Gas Company, Baltimore, Md.; the Hudson County Gas Light Company, of Hoboken, N. J.; and at Rye, N. Y. 

We shall be glad to give further detailed information upon application. 


| Sole Agents for the Celebrated ‘Hazelton Boiler. 
BARTLETT. HAYWARD xc CO. 
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PROCESSES. PROCESSES. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


NATIONAL GAS LIGHT AND FUEL COMPANY. 


No. 218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


THE SPRINGER SYSTEM 


OF 


Fuel and Mluminating Water Cas Works. 








RHEEFHREN CHS. 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Co.............. Chicago, Ill. Mankato Gas Light Co.............ceeeee eens Mankato, Minn. 
Elgin National Watch Co..................... Elgin, Til. Minneapolis Gas Light and Coke Co.......... Minneapolis, Minn. 
§ eS eS ee eer ery Chicago, Il. Me A DIO a oF os os bios Sic i Ses oes osc Lima, Ohio. 
Decatur Gas Light and Coke Co.............. Decatur, Ill. : Bellevue, Campbell 
a eet Niles, Mich. seniaine igen? oe sian ween County, Ky. 
Newton Illuminating Co....................-- Newton, Kansas. Bucyrus Gas Light and Fuel Co........ ...... Bueyrus, Ohio. 
Wellington Light and Heat Co.............. . Wellington, Kansas. RI 6 5 5.5 0555.50 Kes Keke hese wekeast Morris, Tl. 
Chippewa Falls Gas Light Co................. Chippewa Falls, Wis. eee errr? eee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Elkhart Gas Light and Coke Co............... Elkhart, Ind. San Diego Gas Fuel and Electric Lt. Co....... San Diego, Cal. 
Madison City Gas Light Co................... Madison, Wis. Jackson National Gas Co...................-. Jackson, Mich, 
South Bend Gas Light Co.................... South Bend, Ind. en SET UPL REPEL EEE Te ee, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Sheboygan National Gas Co.................. Sheboygan, Wis. Dakota Genand Fuel Oo... ...... eciccsecsess Grand Forks, Dak. 
Salina Gas Light Co.......................5- Salina, Kansas. St. Johns Mutual Gas Co..............-.0006- St. Johns, Mich, 
ne ccs aecuk ome Deseronto, Prov. Ont. Stillwater Gas Light Co..................++-: Stillwater, Minn. 
Jefferson City Gas Light Co.................. Jefferson City, Mo. St. Paul Gas Light Co... .. .. ...........5: St. Paul, Minn. 


CUARANTEED ESTIMATES of Cost of Gas Furnished on Application. 


Tliumiaminating Gas from Natural Gas. 


THE AMERICAN GAS IMPROVEMENT GO., Limited, Y:itcturen: Pa. 


Erect Apparatus for the treatment of Natural Gas for 2 Tlluminant ane the 


McHhAY CRITCHLOW Srse TEM. 
6s Satisfaction in Economy and Quality Cuaranteed. 


Apaiaaten adapted to the manufacture of Water Gas, without any change whatever, should it be desirable to do so 
on account of Natural Gas playing out. Apparatus actors, or Licenses sold at the following Works. 























Pittsburgh Gas Works, J. H. McElroy, Engr. Warren, Pa., 8. 8. Franklin, Supt. Fort Scott, Kansas, L. K. Scofield, Owner. 
Allegheny Gas Works, Robt. Young, Engr. - Franklin, Pa., C. W. Gilfillan. Prest. Fostoria, Ohio, Jos. Gwynn. Supt. 

East End Gas Works, W. H. Denniston, Engr. Erie Gas Co., Erie, Pa., W. H. Hill, Engr. Emporia, Kansas, Howard Dunlap, Treas. 

West Pittsburgh Gas Works, E. C. Critchlow, Supt.; Greensburg, Pa., Jas. C. Clarke, Prest. Tiffin, Ohio, Hon. Geo. E. Seeny, Owner. 

Beaver Falls Gas Works, H. F. Dillon, Supt. Sewickley, Pa., James Forbes, Supt. Wellsville, Ohio, Jas. H. Riggs, Prest. 

Titusyille Gas Works, E. T. Roberts, Treas. Bellaire, Ohio, John Ferguson, Supt. Brownsville, Pa, J. W. Jefferies, Prest, 
Salamanca, N. Y. Oil City, Pa. New Castle, Pa., D. T. Flick, Supt. Connellsville, Pa., J. A. Armstrong, Sec. & Treas. 
Jamestown, N. Y., David Milne, Supt. Corry, Pa., C. H. Wetmore, Treas. Tremont, Ohio, Fred. Fabing, Supt. & Treas. 
Meadville, Pa., Wm. Reynolds, Prest. ~ Sharon, Pa., 8S. Perkivs, Prest. Uniontown, Pa.. W. L. Robinson, Lessee. 
No. 32 Pine Street, - - - New YorE to 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


Erection and Extension of Gas, Water, and Electric Light Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


McILHENNY REGENERATOR FURNACE PATENTS 
And the Martin Water Gas Process. 
Edison Incandescent and American Arc Electric Light Plants Installed. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 
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CONNELLY & CO,, LTD., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THEIR PATENTED SPECIALTIES. 


Saves money, saves labor, and is the most efficient purifying agent ever offered as a 

td , y) ; ’ J ying ag yc : 
IRON SPONGE. substitute for lime. Now used in every State in the Union, and purifying daily ever 
twenty-five million cubic feet. Should be used in every gas works. Its own saving will pay for it many times over. 








AUTOMATIC Has been on the market but ¢wo years, and in that time has been introduced ore generally 

than any invention ever designed for use in gas works. Over one hundred of them now in 
GOVERNOR. use. Sensitive; reliable; perfectly automatic; reduces leakage; satisfies consumers, and 
gives great relief to the Manager. No gas works is complete without one of these machines. 


STEAM JET Designed particularly for small works. Combines Exhaust Tube, Steam Governor, 
Gas Compensator, and Bye-Pass Valves in the most compact form possible; occupies 
EXHAUSTER. but little space; uses very little steam; operated by ordinary workmen; saves formation 
of carbon in retorts; increases yield 10 to 15 per cent. Specially adapted for mizing air with oil gas. No works 
too small to use them profitably. 


Prices given on all our specialties delivered at any point in the United States. Correspondence solicited. 


CONNELLY & CO., LTD., No. 177 Broadway, New York City. 


WILBRAHAM | 
GAS EXHAUSTER AND ENGINE COMBINED. JARVIS ENGINEERING CO, 








CONTRACTORS FOR ERECTING 


COMPLETE STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELECTR 
LIGHTING STATIONS. 


Steel Boilers set with Jarvis Pat. Boiler Setting 
To bun COKE SCREENINCS for Fuei. 


ARMINGTON & SIMS C0. ENGINES, 
Belting direct to Dynamos, without using Shafting. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


| REFERENCES.—Charlestown Gas & Electric Light Co., Charles 
| town, Mass.; Schenectady Gas & Electric Light Co., Schenectady 
N. Y.: Brookline Gas Co.. Brookline, Mass. 


Practical Electric Lighting, 


By A. BROMLEY HOLMES, A.M.I.C.E. 
| With 87 Illustrations. Third Edition. Price, $1.00, 











Electric Light Primer. 


By CHARLES L. LEVEY. 


A simple and comprehensive Digest df all the most importa. 
facts connected with the running of the Dynamo and Electric 
Lights, with Precautions for Safety, etc. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., 


, w: . x “ T ” pile Price, 50 cents. 


ene §6  CALLENDER & C0., 42 Pine St., N.Y. 


THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


THIS SYSTEM HAS SHOWN ITSELF IN THOUSANDS OF CASES—-IN HALLS, CHURCHES, PICTURE CALLERIES, CONCERT 
HALLS, RESTAURANTS, BANKS, CLUBS, STORES, OFFICES, and PRIVATE RESIDENCES—To BE THE 


Best Adapted and Most Successful Method of Gas Lighting Ever Offered. 


The SOFTNESS AND PURITY OF THE LIGHT make it most desirable for Office and 
Household Uses. Its BRILLIANCY and POWER render it unrivaled for lighting Halls, 
Churches, etc. Its ECONOMY secures for it general favor wherever used. 


NOTICE.—Suits are pending in the United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois and in the Supreme Court of 
the United States against various parties for infringement of our Letters Patent No. 247,925, dated October 4, 1881, and No. 333,862, dated 
January 5, 1886. All persons are cautioned against manufacturing, selling, or using any apparatus or material which infringes our patents. 
We intend to prosecute all parties infringing patents owned by us. 


ALBO-CARBON LIGHT CO. (scrne'Gnitea Stacee) Main Office, Newark, N. J. 
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CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO, LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Etc. 


Also, Gate Fire Hydrants With and Without Independent | daa: 
Nozzle Valve. All Work Cuaranteed. 
WORKS & GEN’L OFFICE: TREASURER’S OFFICE: 


Indian Orchard, Mass. = 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts, Boston, Mass. 


~ How to Reduce Leakage to Its Minimum. 


USE OFFICE AND WORKS, 


HOPPER'S AUTOMATIC DIFFERENTIAL GAS GOVERNOR. |= "°° sHetsaree’ 






































Needs No Attention. Simple, Reliable, Perfectly Automatic. | EB: r g 3 
‘‘Nearly Thirty in Use.’’ ri sa 
BYE-PASSES, DRY CENTER VALVES, PRESSURE REGISTERS. Also, GOVERNORS as g g g Z . 
STREET MAINS, NOT DIFFERENTIAL, and for EXHAUSTERS, GAS ENGINES, etc. | 4 8 5 E F 
Our new Bye-Pass is threefold in i.s action—passes gas through, or bye-passes, or shuts off entirely. | epee o2 a 
Correspondence solicited ; information given. Send for circulars and testimonials, \ Gwe 4 2 F g 
| | & ~~ 
T.C. HOPPER & CO., - - No. 2227 Wood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 2% rir 
5 Sz : 2 
| Sp 2 2 5 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, agus Ras6 
No. 69 Wall Street, N.Y. City. Base gies 
REPRESENTING ee 2 - 5 - gg 
THE BOWER GAS LAMP. = _# - 

















C. & W. Walker’s Carbonic Acid & Tar Extracting Washer 
B. DONKIN & CO.’S PAT. IMP. GAS VALVE. 





J _ McLean 


Man'facturer of 
Young & Beilby’s Pitents. Henry Aitkin’s Patents. ; tite 


R. P. SPICE, London, Eng. HENRY SIMON, Manchester, ter . 298 Monroe Street, N. ¥. 


MILLS’ REVERSIBLE LIME TRAY, 


=! WOODWORK. 


‘ Of Every Description 
—i1 NEEDED BY GAS a 


See | 





















































SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST TO 


—— ELEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
ars CEORCE A. MILLS, , WE ALSO MAKE THE CHEAPEST AND STRONGEST 














REVERSIBLE BOLTED TRAYS IN THE MARKET, 
No. 20 East Barre St., Baltimore, Md. 








THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co., 
Main Office, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1018 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Prest. E. STEIN, Sec. 8. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Sec. A. J. DOTY, Supt. 








The utility and convenience of the Gas Engine being no longer an open question, it only remains now for 
intending purchasers to select the BEST. We claim for the CLERK GAS ENGINE that it is equal to any other 
manufactured as regards steadiness in running, simplicity, and ease of keeping in repair, and that it gives the greatest 
amount of power for the least money (both in first cost and expense of running) of any engine made. In support of 
this claim we refer to the test of the Gas Engines made under the direction of the American Institute of New York, 
in December, 1885, and heretofore published in these columns. These engines are especially adapted for continuous 
running under heavy loads, and we can refer to Engines which have run 22 hours a day for months at a time 


Made in Sizes of 5, 10, 15, 20. and 25 Horse Power. All Engines Guaranteedifor One Year. 
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GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. 











THE AMERICAN METER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 


as 


























Eleatinge by pg e N i Cooking 
i | Wy | Is Stoves 
oves pornnany ee a - “ 
ATRARS rs : ) TO} and 
in = i . af I | a 
oe : Ranges 
aie Verity's and Wilson's Patent Gas Fires 
; in 
For Open Fireplaces. 
Sizes ¢ all 
Sizes 
for 
for 
Pariors, 
Family 
Chambvers — 
ana Exotel 
OfThces. Use 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
on Application. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
or Application. 











MANUFACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-second St, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St., Phila 
Nos, 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








CAS STOVE SHOW ROOMS, No. 223 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
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RETORTS.AND FIRE BRICK. 





J. H. CAUTIER & Co... 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 


Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. C. E. GREGORY. 








BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Ketorts, Fire Brick, | 


House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


‘LAGLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of*Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 16th Street and Avenue 0., N.Y. 














. ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 





| 


C.E.GAUTIER. | 


-| OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 


Gas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 

















Works, 
' LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., 


office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis + Block, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


Successor to WiIGTLIAM GARDNER & SON. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 


CHAS. H. SPRAGUE & SON, No. 70 EILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agents for the New England States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








GEROULD’S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


A Cement for patching retorts, putting on mouthpieces, and 
making up all bench-work joints. This Cement is mixed ready 
for use. Eeonomic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted 
to stick. For recommendations and price list address 


C.L. GEROULD & CO., 
5 & 7 Skillman 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western hana. E. T. CESTELD. Benfiste. wsoll 





GAS vs, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


We would invite attention to the able and exhaustive | 
argument of General A. Hickenlooper, President of the | 


Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Company, contained in a | 


handsome pamphlet of 9 pages, entitled 


“ EprIson’s INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR STREET 
ILLUMINATION. REPORT OF AN ARGUMENT DELIV- 


ERED BY A. HICKENLOOPER BEFORE THE COMMITTEE | 


on Ligut, MUNICIPAL CoUNCIL, Crry OF CINCINNATI, 
JULY 22, 1886.” 
This is a subject of special interest to all Gas Light Com 


Prices. 
25 copies....... $7.50 100 copies....... $22.50 
50 copies. ...... RD 250 copiés....... 50.00 


A sample copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 
4. Mi, CALLENDER, & ©O., 42 Pine 81., N. ¥. Orry. 


OAKRHILL 


GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 


Works. 





Proprictors, 


PARKER-RUSSELL MINING & MFG. CO. 
City Office, 711 Pine Street, 


ST. rOUIs, Mo. 


ate hlich 





it is now employ 
the manufacture of 


d almost entirely in 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


| We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
[torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
| heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 
O2 customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 
whom we efer 








THOS. SMITH, Prest. AvGusT LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Ked and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
12x12x2 and 10x10x2. 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS 
Sele Agents the New England States, 
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«EVENS & HOWARD, | ERED. BREDET. 


916 Market St., St. Louis. Mo. CONTRACTOR FOR THE COMPLETE 
Works, Howard Station, Mo. Pacific B.R. 


FreBrick,GasRetorts ETUCLION ald Eguipment of Gas Works. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR OF THE 


RETORT SETTINGS. JFETLOENNE PATENTS 


Sewer Pipe, 3 to 24 in. diameter. 
Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in barrels and in bulk. All | FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 


BMIL LENZ, REGENERATIVE FURNACES. 


2&4 Stone St., N.Y. City. | (900 Retorts are now fired in America by the Kloenne-Bredel System.) 


GLAY GAS RETORTS SEHELE-SHALING MOUTHPIECES. 


(ENAMELED.) (Over 800 Now in Use.) 


Fire Brick, Blocks & Tiles. 


‘ive Brick, Blocks & Tiles. Standard Condensers. Washer-Scrubbers. 


CEMENT, ETC., ETC. 
Regenerative and Half-Regenerative Benches, TAR WASHERS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 
PORTLAND CEMENT. (In use in the works of the Chicago Gas Lt. Co.) 
Correspondence Respectfully Solicited. 


<a cameevepenemres —-GA SHOoOLDERS. 
a DIGEST OF GAS LAW,” Bredel’s Automatic Gas Governor. 


Price, $5.00. Refers, by permission, to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Newark, N. J.; Mr. 


of which hould be in the pesersion of every axe | E. G. Cowdery, Milwaukee, Wis; and Mr. Theo. Forstall, Chicago, Ills. 


company in the country, whether or small. ; : oicies 
As a book of reference it will be found invaluable. | For further infomation, address 


7 is = aw ny of the kind ware has ever 
: in thi ary, - t ‘ 
rite Handomely band, Oienmybeents = A ee EoD). IREDELL, 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO. a 
da Weine eatent, 1: ’ |No-. 332 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. City. 


CHICAGO RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


Haan. =6©6)- 40th, Clark and La Salle Streets, Chicago, II. One Serer 


Manufacturers of Standard Clay Retorts, Cas Works Tiles and Settings, Fire Bricks, Cround Fire Clay, 
Fire Mortar, Blocks for Lo omotives, Cupolas, Boilers, Ovens, etc. 


The Hicks Kegenerative Furnace. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL GAS WORKS. NO ROASTING PITHOLE FOR THE STOKERS. NO EXCAVATION BELOW THE ORDINARY ASHPAN. 


This Bench is applicable everywhere as a practical adaptation of the Regenerative and Recuperative System, giving, at a moderate cost, a very high 
efficiency, with great saving of labor and coke. Even with an isolated bench we guarantee a production of 42,000 ft. per benc of 6’s, 14’ x26’"x9’, on 
30 per cent. of coke, Aot or cold, with probable production of 48,000 ft. if desired. We also construct the highly successful Two-Story Regenerative 
Benches on the plans of Mr. A. Arndt, Engineer of the Chicago Gas Light and Coke Co. Also, the Sloping Retort System of Henry Pratt, Engineer of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of Chicago. 





=, 























Fire Clay Materials for Water Gas Cupolas, etc. Special Attention to Making Tiles and Blocks to Order. 


Boston Agents, - : FISH E, COLEMAN -c& Co. 


PATENTS. Ferric Oxide for Gas Purification. 


a ; ; Ferric Oxide, as ground, screened, and prepared by me for purifyin 
Solicitor of American & Foreign Patents purposes, has now “bi in we for several as by tes of the i wi 
925 F. ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. throughout the country, including Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, East Sagi- 
(NEAR U. 8. PATENT OFFICE.) naw, Burlington (Iowa), Ann Arbor, etc. It has proved, as I believe, the 
Personul attention given to the preparation and prosecution | roa Effective and Economical Agent now in use. Iam prepared to furnish 


of applications for Letters Patent. All business before the U.8. 


a a ee the Oxide by the 100 Ibs. or in car load lots, and will be pleased to give 
for obtaming Patents, or for ascertaining the patent- | price f.o.b. cars at Ann Arbor or at place of destination. Address 
ability of inventions, Copies of pateats furnished for 2% cents 


each. Uorrespondence solicited. 8S. H, DOUGLAS, Prest. Ann Arbor (Mich.) Gas Light Co, 
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GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


ENGINEERS. 





SAM'L R. SHIPLEY, Pres. 
HENRY B. CHEW, Treas. 


QUOUCESTER CITY, N 


JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


saw Re 








sstirn Gas Water Pps, Sip Vales Fir Hira Gasholirs. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





NS 





Pancoast & Rogers. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


VALVES AND GATES, 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe. 


28 Platt and 15 Gold St., New York. 
Water & Gas Pipe. 


. KUSTLESS 
The WELLS RUSTLESS IRON COMPANY, 
No. 21 Cliff Street, New York City. 


Kine’s Treatise on Coal Cas. 


A standard text-book for the Engineers and Managers of Gas Works, and for all who are concerned 
or take an interest in the manufacture and distribution of Coal Gas, and in the utilization of the 
Secondary Products resulting thereform ; outing also of the Gas Engine, and of Gas Cooking and 
Heating Appliances. 


In 3 Vols. Price per Vol., $10. Sold either by Volume or in Sets. 


AM. CALLLENDER & CoO., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. FPrice, $1. 


A running commentary on the different sections of gas management with 
reference to small undertakings, with some notes on the 
erection of the necessary plant. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. 





Send for New Catalogue. 

















P. D. WANNER, Chairman. A. H. MELLERT, Sec. & Treas, 


MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Ltd. 





Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, ete. 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 Broadway, N.Y. 








THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Culumns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 
Columbus, OChio. 


M. J. DRUMMOND, 


SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOS. R. THOMAS, C.E,, 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 
and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS THIN OFFICE. 























WM. Moon Hy 


(Successor to WM. FARMER) 


27 Pearl Street, N Y. City. 


(One door from Whitehall Street.) 





CONTRACTOR FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, OR 
APPARATUS OF ANY CAPACITY. AGENT FOR 
WM. FARMER'S PATENTS. 


Pians and Specifications Furnished. 








WM. GARDNER, 


Cas Engineer, 


Lewis Block, Room 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Those who intend to make alterations in existing gas plants, or 
who contemplate the erection of new works, will find it to their 
interest to open correspondence with the above. Plans made 
and estimates furnished, 
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GAS LAMPS. SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


The Siemens and Lungren 


REGENERATIVE GAS, LAMPS, 


A System of Burning Gas whereby its 
r- Illuminating Power is Increased fron 300 
to 400 per ct. without the Fxpense, Trouble 
and Annoyance resulting from the use of 
Hydrocarbon Enriching Material. 














The Siemens-Lungren Company received the only Silver 
Medal or Highest Award for Gas Burners at the “ Novelties” 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, held at Phila., Oct., "85. 


SIEMENS Layp. LUNGREN LaMP 


THIRTEEN CANDLE POWER PER CUBIC FOOT OF GAS! 
This result is obtained 





SIMPLY BY THE SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF THE REGENERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Consequently this largely increased illumination is always maintained without further cost and frequent attention 


THE SIEMENS-LUNGREN COMPANY, 


IN. EK. Cor. 2Vist. St. and Washington Av.. Phila... Pa. 


We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 
F. J. DAVIS & J. R. FARNUM, the Suxvous Friction ConpENseR. Companies intending to introduce 















TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FORK THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER amine plans and estimates before contracting for any othe: pattern 
8 The Friction ConpDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. - 8t. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- _ Peoria, Ill. Calais. Me. Dover, N. H. 

town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 





a 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 





Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Bosten Office, Room 55, Mason Building, 70 hilby Street. 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION, _ 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 
WORKS: FLORENCE, “ <4 D woop & GO orrices: {400 CHESTNUT ST, 
CAMDEN, “ ® e e9 PHILADELPH!4. 


GAST-IRON PIPE 12 to 72 Inches in Diameter. 














Water Machinery and Gas Apparatus. HEAVY CASTINGS. 
HOLDERS, PURIFIERS, FLOORS AND ROOFS, Pees 
LAMP-POSTS, CONDENSERS, FLANGED PIPE, ae 
VALVES, BENCH WORK, FIRE HYDRANTS, a 


é 


a Se er 2a ' 
% 
- 


METER CASES. 

Se Ti" - Estimates and Specifications for 

._———— ras ge NEW WORKS or EXTENSIONS ~ 
~ or ALTERATIONS of OLD ONES, =—3==33 


hal 
ey 
iat 
TI 
a 


| 
| 


Ait 





Hi 
a 








GASHOLDER TANK CONSTRUCTION, ETC. MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 


Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders will find it profitable to consult W. C. WHYT 
who for over thirty years has made a specialty of 


Holder Tank Excavation and Mason Work. ld rG 
Fifty tanks now in operation show the sort of work done. Address Bui ers 0 as Works, 


W. C. WHYTE, No. 15 Cortlandt St.,N. Y. City. PHILADELPHIA PA. 


ED 








Ksimiteda, 








EF"OrR, 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS 


A IND 


GASHOLDERS, 


ADDRESS 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


EFORT WAYNE, IND. 


- A. D. CRESSLER, Gen'’l Mangr. 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 


JAMES R. FLOYD, THE CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS. 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) THOS. F. ROWLAND, Prest. WARREN E, HILL and CuAs. H. CORBETT, V.-Prests. THOS. F. ROWLAND, JR., Sec. & Treas. 


Oregon Iron Works, P. 0, Station G., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
531 to 543 West 20th 8t., N. Y. ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, Gas Fiolders 


MANUFACTURERS OF CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
ing hye a almanac PURIFIERS, SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS, 


AND 
PARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. | . 

ae | Hydraulic Mains, 

And all other articles connected with the man- 


GAS HOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. ufacture and distribution of Gas. 

















BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 


AlLR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- pee —_—— - 
SERS; SCRUBBERS H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. WM. STACEY, Vice-Prest. T. H. Brrcn, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


ag STACHY MEG. CoO., 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. MANUFACTURERS OF 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


“auuttae 6c we Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 




















PATENT 
aaa IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
cee NSABBATON'S PATENT = Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 


ES  —— COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


GAS GOVERNORS, And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works 
and pete gem Spm ed with well regulated Gas Works at Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 
ELLEB’ EME EFoundry : Wrought Iron Works: 
ocsomnag as ha “o> 33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 
B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— ‘= 2 ~ = 
v it ri 
u Tory TW DCO natoates torsibea. Cincinnati, Onio. 

















1842 DEILY & FOWLER, |888. 
BOL Oh OUNAIY CO, Laurel Iron WorkEs. 
aa cveaphacadeageeanay | Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gas Works Apparatus, G@ ASECOLDERS., 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, Single and Telescopic. 
EXolders Built 1882 to 18sc, Inclusive: 
Bench YW a. ha Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. ea) York, Pa. Salem, N. J. (2d) 
Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d Chester, Pa. Omaha. Neb. (2d) 
Pittsburgh, -, (8. Side) Lynn, Mase. N.Y.City Central Gas Co)Hazleton, Pa. (2d.) Lynn, Mass. (2d) 
SPECIALS, LAMP POSTS, Pawtucket, R. I New Bedford, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) Statea —— — Y. Little Rock, Ark. 
Snerbrook eae Soonsaen ‘con yy Rondouu, Ney Clinton. Mi Mass. ( (Lan. Milis)Southy Boston , 
SCRUBBERS, : Burlington, N, J. Hoosie Fails, N.Y. (2d.) Atlantic City, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Rye, N. ¥. 
Baw city, Mich, Auanea Ga. ( (ist.) Watthar, Mass (2) Ganka No ‘em = Malden, Mase _ 
Iron Roofs and F Floors. Savannah. Ga. Mahanov City, Pa. Fort Plain, N. Y. Staten Island, N. Y. (2d) 
ih Teo hing Mich. Montgomery, Ala. New Castle, Pa. Brunswick, Ga. 
Plans and Estimates furnished for new works or extensions of Kalamazoo —_ Am ) Newport, R. J. Long Island City, N. ¥. Port Chester, N. Y. 
old works. len Island, N. ¥ Portland, Oregon. Macon, Ga. New Rochelle, N. Y. 








SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest. 24 3b Broadway, N. Y. CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y. 


Machinery & Apparatas for Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration ot Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 
Boxes and “Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors, 
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GAS COALS. CANNEL COALS. GAS ENRICHERS. 


arom §=PRREINS & CO. «sm 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, ’85.) 


P.O Box 3005, PERKINS & C0., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange. *"4y38,5725"7 


BRECKENRIDGE CANNEL, 


OF BEN TOUCHY. 


This Colliery was re-opened in June, 1886, since which date the Cannel has been delivered to over sixty of the 
leading Gas Companies in this country and in Europe. As an enricher onE TON of this Cannel will do the work 
of Two Tons of any other available Cannel, and is more economical than Naptha or Oil of any character. It can 
be delivered in parcels of one car load or more to any point in the United States or Canada. 

(See Amerroan Gas Lieut Journat, June 16, 86, pp. 346-7.) 


Poe von” PERKINS & C0., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ""Avrt.S""* 
JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, The Standard Oil Company, 























REFINERS OF 
Gas and Cannel Goal Contractors, NAPTHA AND GASOLINES. 
No. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow. No. 2 Talbot Court, London. sigma conreriatilaag 8 
A Special -Grade of Naptha for 
Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the Gas Companies 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and| FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 
other Collieries. This Firm offer _ Correspondence solicited. 
| No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
STANDARD CANNELS, To Gas Companies. 





Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. | “Shel dene teens Sane oe 


| Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and 8TRE 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


Agency for U.S. Room 93, Nos. 2 & 4.Stone St, N.Y. City, 9“ ** SONS S2ot race re. 


GOODWIN’S DIRECTORY 


OF THE GAS LIGHT —, of the UNITED STATES & CANADA. 


=P?@Pioe, - - ° - = se $8.00. 
Orders may be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO.,.No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 


Analyses, prices, and all further information furnished on application to 
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Newburgh Orrel Coal ani Coke C0. | THE » | 
MMITHING, AND G PENN GAS COAL GO. 


STEAM, SMITHING, AND GAS COALS, 
Foundry and hed Coke. 


Home Office, 33 §. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


CHAS. MACKALL, Cen. Mangr. 
CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent, No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Shipping Wharves, Locust Point, Baltimore. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. z 

ROUSSEL & HICKS, BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N. Y. 16 Kilby 8t., Boston. 

Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 
Company's Office, 16 German St., Baltimore, Md. 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan 

Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Jersey 

City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co.; 

Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. 





AGEN18. 








a A 


Keller's Adiastatl Coke Crusher. 


SIMPLE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 
0. M, Keller, sec. & supt. Gas Lt.& Coke Co. Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THE NEW 


| HANDY BINDER, 


This article may be described as elegant 
in appearance, strong, durable, and possessing many special 
qualities of its own. It allows the opening of the pages per- 
fectiv flat, whether one or several numbers are in the binder 
Any number can be taken out and replaced without disturbing 
the others. The papers are not mutilated for subsequent bind- 
ing in permanent form. The binder is supplied with gilt side 
title, and is an ornament to any desk or reading table. The 
JOURNAL, filed in the Handy Binder, becomes a volume of great 
value, always convenient for instant reference. Handy Binder, 
Postage paid, $1.00. 

A. M. CALLENDEM & ©0,, 14123 Pine &t,,. N. ¥. 
—_—_—_—_— ee 


BOOKS. | 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
By Groner Lunez. Price $12.50. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 
COALS AND CANNELS. 

By Davm A. Granam. 8vo,, Cloth. Price $3. 

Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine 8t., N Y. Gary. 
































OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes. 











Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
Principal Office: 


209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Points of Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. - 




















a ______ 





Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, N Y 








FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Prest. EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGH, V.-Prest. CHAS. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKB®), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 








A. M. SCOTT, PRESIDENT. A. DEMPSTER, C.E., SECRETARY. W. K. GILLESPIE, TREASURER. 


MONONGAHELA AND PETERS CREEK GAS COAL €0., 


PRODUCERS OF 


Goal Bluff Gas Coal. 


MINES LOCATED ON THE MONONGAHELA DIVISION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RR. 
IN THE CENTRAL PORTION OF THE PITPSBURGH COAL FIELD. 





Points of Shipment—Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Chicago, New Orieans. 





Since the introduction of Coal Bluff Gas Coal it has taken rank among the few first-class Gas Coals, ad ac. 
knowledges no superior in gas-giving qualities, ease of working, quality of coke, and freedom from impuritie 





Ceneral Office, 43 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. = 
INTERNATIONAL-- 1876--EXHIBITION. GE 
The U. S. Centennial Commission 
HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO wi 
HARRIS, GRIFFIN @ Co., 
Twelfth and at Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : : 
The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 5 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, A 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 
Atteet—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. B. HAWLEY, > 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
NATHEANIBL TVUETS 
No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., ( 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 9 


; ae Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Dry Gas Meter. Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


iran oecoment METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. : 


best 
= ng n  . —a _Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Dllumination. 














CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 


307 and 309 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 195 and 197 Michigan Street, Chicago, Il. 
1115 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS 


Governors, Indicators, Service and Meter Cocks, and Meter Connections. 


“SUCCESS” GAS RANGES. 


Meter Repairing a Specialty. 


ScCcCiEN TIE IC BOoOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 
books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ones} PRACTICAL a ON HEAT, by THomas Box. Sec-| THE GAS MANACER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. ond edition. $5. Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 














GAS MANUFACTURE, by Wm1aM Ricnarps. 4to., with|GAS WORKS—THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. | PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HARTLEY. $2.50. | COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE. by PRor. THORPE. $%.50. LIGHTING, by W. SuaG. $1.40. 
| TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $2.80. THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by COLBURN. 60 cents. DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
; GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK, by THOS. NEWBIGGING. $4.80. | THE GAs Plaine pana bey ~ ce and Prac- by GEO. LUNGE. New Edition. $12.50. 
? Ligh’ y JOHN REDGE. 
Ss 
OOF CEES SHEE. 8 | cents. | A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
A GUIDE TO GAS LIGHTING. 40 cents. GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HuGHES. UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
G48 MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING, by F. W. $2.20. 8vo., Cloth. $3. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by ©. J. R. | 
Gas Day — 8 HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; BUMPHREYS. $1. | | GAS COMPANIES DIRECTORY. $3. 
Sew cents. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS, by D. LEE,| GAS VERSUS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 50 cents. 
with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking : | 
by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. | PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8vo. $3. 





The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 
isrwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York, 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 








GEO. J. McGOURKEY, Pres. WM. H. McFADDEN, Vice-Pres. (Phila. ). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOW Sec 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS, 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


> 29 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d 8t., N. Y. SUGG@’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, } 914 4 046 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


i SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, Gas Mesthitiecsell Gheet, tm Leute. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | wee Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring”? Drum, | 222 Sutter St., San Francisco, 





——_ 





HELME & MciILHENNY, 


(Established 1848. 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, 


Center Seals, Pressure Registers, Governors, Indicators, Photometers, and all other kinds of Apparatus for use in Gas Works. 
FOULIS’ PATENT STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT.—We employ a special force of skilled workmen repairing meters of all makers. 











WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. S. L. JONES, Sec. 8S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, ¥OR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, se hy erage om >t in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s ana S s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, ure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


SOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairc of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. = B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. ee 








D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETO. 


Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HBREATING STOVES. 





We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (32 years) and personal supervision of every ‘etail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Tnspector’s 
Banas, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annuai and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application, 
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GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER 


1012-18 Filbert St. Phila, 142 ChambersSt, N.Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREaS. 
W. H. MERRICK, Vice-PREs. 





SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Supt. 
G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y, 


8. LEWIS JONES, SEc. SOLE MANOFACTURERS OF THE Represented by 8.8. STRATTON, 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


I.—Gafety Hot Water Generator and Boiler. 


Safety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. 

Cut I. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boiler, arranged for home use. 
This most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing a warm bath, or for heating water for 
any domestic purpose, entirely supersedes any necessity for the use of ranges or stoves—a great 
comfort, particularly in hot weather. The boiler being self-filling. as the hot water is drawn off, 
can never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident. 

We beg to call attention to the cast iron pan which is now attached to the legs of the 
Generator (see illustration). This is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons 
suppose come from a leak, when in fact they are produced by condensation. Tiiis condensation 

caused by the }.ot flame coming in contact with the coil filled with cold water. 























Il.=@as Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 





New Style Cas Cooking Stove. 
Cut II. represents our New Style Cooking Stove. As will be seen, it has an ornamented cast 
fron base and front, and extension shelves. The oven burner, which is atmospheric (unles — 
otherwise ordered), is of an entirely new and improved pattern (patent applied for). The ovens 
are of greater capacity than those of the old style. The top, in conjunction with the outlet pipe, 
is designed to carry off all products of combustion ; hence the outlet pipe must be connected with 
a flue, or the stove will not work properly. 


This Stove has 4 boiling burners in top of hot plate. All fittings are nickel plated. We 
making this style of Cooking Stove in the following sizes—viz., No. 7 B, No.8 B, No. 9 B, 
No. 10 B, 





Iil.—Improved Hot Piate, No. 108. 


New Style Hot Plates. | 
Cut if. represents our New Style of Hot Piates, of which we are making No. 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium sized 


boiling burners), and No, 108 (two medium and one large boiling burner). See new Catalogue and Price List for further particulars, 


